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Fond Farewell... and Welcome! 


On Spec’s Publisher's Assistant, Shellon Miller, is 
leaving us to take on a new job with the University 
of Alberta. We all want to thank Shellon for her hard 
work during the past two years. She'll be missed. 


Welcome back to Danica LeBlanc, who is returning to 
On Spec to assume her former position as Publisher's 
Assistant. Welcome also to Jennifer Laface, a new 
volunteer who is assisting us with Public Relations. 


Don’t miss a single issue of On Spec! 
Subscribe now and save!! 


Canada USA Overseas 
1 year $24.00 CAD $25.00 US $35.00 US 
2 years $40.00 CAD $42.00 US $65.00 US 
3 years $54.00 CAD $56.00 US $90.00 US 
Institutional 
(per year) $35.00 CAD $40.00 US $45.00 US 


All prices include GST (Canada), shipping and handling. 


Send check or money order to On Spec, Box 4727, Edmonton, 
AB T6E 5G6 CANADA. To pay by VISA, include your VISA 
number, the expiry date, name as it is printed on the card, 
and your signature. 


You can also email (onspec@onspec.ca), phone (780-413- 
0215) or fax (780-413-1538) your order. Please note we do 
not have a secure email account, so if paying by VISA, let 
us know in the email, and we will phone to verify. 


Please indicate whether you wish your subscription to begin 
with the current issue or the next issue. Thanks! 
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The New Tale-Tellers 
Barb Galler-Smith, Fiction Editor 


Over the years I’ve been privileged to participate as a judge in a variety 
of SF/F contests geared for new writers. When On Spec’s Managing Editor 
Diane Walton approached me to give a hand with editorial duties at On 
Spec, and specifically with the Youth Issue scheduled for the Fall of 2008, 
you could have bowled me over. What an exciting prospect, especially with 
two age categories ranging from 15-18 and 19-23! I was always surprised by 
the high numbers of submissions that told new and exciting stories and I 
believed this new contest would do the same. 

Francis Bacon said “Young people are fitter to invent than to judge; 
fitter for execution than for counsel; and more fit for new projects than 
for settled business.” This issue is full of new writers on the brink of a new 
age in fiction. An old Irish proverb comes to mind, too—“Praise youth and 
it will prosper.” On Spec is attempting to do just that: praise the young and 
find in their fiction the bright lights that will shine in the future. This is 
what I want for the authors printed here. They are worthy of our praise. 

Youth-written fiction holds a special place in my heart because I think 
many children and teens are natural tale-tellers. Those with the benefit of 
support and encouragement often move forward to make literacy, story- 
making, and, we hope, science fiction and fantasy an enriching part of 
their lives. 

I cut my teeth on classic comics, Saturday serials of Flash Gordon, and 
movies that dealt with giant critters, scaly monsters of the deep, creepy 
aliens with large eyes—each well-established in prime pulp years. Then, 
David and the Phoenix changed my world irrevocably. I wanted to be both a 
scientist and a fantasist. I like to think I’m a little of both now. 

New writers, especially young ones, often imitate what they know, so 
yes, we see a lot of media tie-ins. And yes, there’s a lot of youthful angst. 
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They try to be different. Sure, youth have some problems. They haven’t 
read all the stories that went before, so they often don’t know what’s 
derivative and what’s not. 

When they discover our classics it’s with an appetite for excellence. If 
there is a new way of looking at an old problem, they will find it. When I 
read their fiction, they demonstrate imaginations that lift them up from 
the usual and mundane as the Phoenix lifted David and me with him. 
Creativity raises its purple or mouse-brown or shaved head and provides 
us with fiction that has to come out. I like to let them tell their stories, and 
if it’s similar to something else, I try to remember it’s all new to them. 

Back in my office, there I was, fearful and worried, with a boatload of 
submissions. I’d taught junior high school language arts. But my fears were 
groundless. When a writer is called at a young age to put a story down, the 
exuberance and fearlessness in which they do just that blows me away. I 
love it. Creating a story takes something special, so every story that crossed 
my desk was a winner. Creating a story that zings is always difficult. 

Unrestrained passion is a gift of youth. Unfettered, young people are 
wise, creative, and profound. Often they don’t even realize how truly 
wonderful they are. They write their own stories in the language of this 
time, our time, and time as far back or forward as their imaginations can 
take them. And even more amazing, they tell a good story. 

I hope you read these stories with the same sense of joy and wonder I did. 

My deep thanks to Elisabeth Hegerat, Children & Young Adult Services 
Coordinator at Lethbridge Public Library, judge extraordinaire who read 
with me the first major influx of submissions and provided me with the 
benefit of her extensive knowledge. As a well-read fan of just about every 
kind of speculative fiction, she brought a wealth of experience and made 
the final decision-making process easier. 

Thanks to Ann Marston, author, writing teacher, and On Spec’s newest 
editor, who stepped up to read submissions at the 11th hour when I needed 
a little help. 

Thanks to Diane Walton, who read them all. ¢ 


Congratulations to our contest-winning entries, whose stories are 
specially-illustrated on the front and back covers of this issue: Burning 
Feathers by B. L. Trogen in the 19-23 category, and Too Long to Forgive by 
Brittany McCartney in the 15-18 category, illustrated by kevin mcpherson 
eckhoff and Justin Pasieka, respectively. ¢ 
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How We Did It 


Some folks may wonder just how the heck we made the final 
decisions in the winners, honourable mentions, and others for 
publication. It wasn’t easy. 

I read all the submissions, followed by Elisabeth Hegerat, of 
the Lethbridge Public Library, who provided me with her valuable 
input. Back in Edmonton we received a flurry of manuscripts posted 
at the last minute, and so Ann Marston stepped in for Elisabeth by 
reading in her place. 

We made some general comments for each, compared notes, 
and from that bunch shortlisted the entries. Then the real work 
started—I had to make the final decisions and whittle the remaining 
titles down from the top six or seven in the younger age 15-18 
group, and nearly a dozen in the age 19-23 group. 

That meant reading them all again. But how to keep track? 

So I did what any concrete/random person who loved both the 
strictures of science and the airy-fairy world of fantasy would do: 
I made a form a little like a rubric in which I could give each story 
a numerical value for success in the many aspects of a good story. 
I rated them mainly against each other. Each writer in the final group 
received points ranging from fair (2) to superior (6) in a large 
number of categories. These included premise, plot, characterization 
and character development, setting, conflict, structural development, 
pacing, dialogue, mechanical skills (grammar, spelling, etc.), style, 
originality or surprises, identifiable theme, correct use of showing 
rather than “telling”, and point of view consistencies. As an editor, 
I also ranked them on how well I liked them, and how well the 
story worked for me. 

In the end, the winning stories spoke to me, thrilled me, or 
moved me in some way, and captured the essence of a short 
story—a whole tale well told to completion. And so I came to the 
end satisfied the authors had done their jobs. I hope you enjoy 
their efforts as much as I have. I’m so proud of them. « 
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Winner! 15-18 Category 


He’s in there. I wanted to warn 
her to stay away because he 
was angry at her, angry at 
everyone. 


Too Long to Forgive 
Brittany McCartney 


“Anna!” Her voice was that of a little girl fearful of more than the simple 
consequences of trespassing in the woods. The frantic panic that voice embodied 
eddied out around her, and even the strongest of the mages surrounding her felt 
a shiver course down their spines in sympathetic horror; but the working was 
done and they could not wash their hands of it. “Anna, where are you? Oh 
gods have mercy, what have I done?” 

The old woman was seated in their circle, her head bowed over a small fire. 
Slowly, she rocked back and forth, back and forth, her frail body blowing in an 
unfelt breeze. Whimpers of fear tugged themselves from her throat and grew to a 
moan of pure grief and terror as she lifted her eyes to the circle of silhouettes all 
around her. The sheen of desperation was unhindered by the soft, hazy clouds 
that had turned her blind that night, so long ago. “Oh Anna...” 

As her voice dissipated into the guilty air, a young hand reached into the 
circle of wavering firelight and gently took the old lady’s in its comforting grasp. 
“Come now Melly, show me what you saw. You do want Anna 
remembered, do you not? Come now—softly, gently, it will be all 
right.” That other voice was a soothing salve on Melly’s fear, and once more her 
head drooped forward and her eyes closed. 

“Remembered... Remember...” The silence that followed was broken 
only by the poor woman’s harsh breathing and then that young hand rose grace- 
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fully and gestured at the smoke above the fire. Colours bled from the grey and 
swirled about one another until a picture began to form, blurry at first, with 
age, and then clearer. Steadily the face of a young woman coalesced into being. 
The circle of mages watched quietly as the old woman’s memories unfolded 
before them... 


“Anna!” We both jumped, and Anna spun so quickly I didn’t have 
time to duck out of sight. Our eyes met, and she frowned. I couldn’t 
move beneath the weight of her disapproval. 

“Yeah Ma, what is it?” She didn’t look away from where I stood, 
smiling sheepishly. 

“Have you seen your sister?” 

“Melly’s right here, Ma.” Her frown turned into a smirk, and she 
lifted a questioning eyebrow in my direction. I scowled at her. It would 
have been preferable if she hadn’t mentioned my location. 

“Well you tell that girl the cows haven’t been milked yet, and if I 
have to do it one more time this week, then she can sleep with them 
so she won’t forget.” A door slammed up at the house, and I winced as 
Anna shook her head at my misfortune. 

“You heard her?” I nodded, sulky at being caught out. It wasn’t as 
though I’d forgotten on purpose; the cows just weren’t something I 
enjoyed thinking about. She turned to head up to the barn, but her 
eyes swept over the edge of the forest, and I hated how they lingered. 

“Anna?” 

“Mmm?” He’s in there. | wanted to warn her to stay away because he 
was angry at her, angry at everyone. I couldn’t, so I just shook my head 
and watched as she continued walking away. He’s angry. But I didn’t 
know who he was. She glanced back to see me watching her and 
smiled. I loved that smile. “Come on. I'll help you with the cows.” I ran 
after her, glad of the offer. 

The cows greeted us with mournful lowing and a waft of their foul 
odour. I hated that smell. It was warm and earthy, but stung my nostrils 
and hung heavily in the air. It blocked out everything else and left me 
feeling trapped. Anna laughed at my scrunched up face and waded 
into the murk. “It'd be worse if they were pigs.” 

“You don’t milk pigs. ‘Sides, if we had pigs they'd be sent to the 
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butcher before they was old enough to stink. That’s what Tom said, 
and his da's a pig farmer.” Of course, Tom was just barely younger than 
Anna and inclined to believe he knew everything. I was only too happy 
to follow his lead. Anna rolled her eyes. 

“And [ll bet he took you and the other girls through all the horrid 
details of what the butcher does with the pig.” 

“Of course not!” Well, he’d tried to, but the terrified squeals of 
five girls were hard to talk over. It wasn’t an outright lie. “Do you think 
Da’ll sell the Demon this year?” I stuck my tongue out at our one bull 
who flicked his tail lazily at a fly as though to let me know that I was 
just that important to him. I gasped in exaggerated surprise at his 
rudeness, though I would have been shocked at any other treatment. 
Squinting through the dim light of the barn, I glared at Demon as I 
threatened him. “I'll tell Da you wouldn’t be good for anythin’ but 
meat at your age. How'd you like that?” He flicked his tail again and 
Anna snickered behind her hand. 

“Da wouldn’t listen anyway, Melly.” 

“Well he didn’t know that!” He couldn’t understand me either, but 
that had never caused a problem in our decidedly one-sided conversations. 
Demon had been our name for him when he was younger and had 
taken a dislike to all things male. Back then, he had deserved the 
name, too; now, it was more a mockery than anything else—but he still 
had his moments. He was the smelliest of the bunch; and even though 
he was confined to a small corner of the barn most of the time, his 
stink wasn’t. 

“T think he enjoys all the attention you give him.” It was my turn 
to roll my eyes.and get about the business we’d come here to do. Anna 
had already herded a cow into the tiny pen we used for milking and 
gotten a bucket down from its peg. She passed it to me, and shooed 
me towards the stall with a smile when I looked pleadingly up at her. 
“T said I'd help you, not do all the work. ‘Less you want to trade?” She 
sounded hopeful as she held up the shovel, but I shook my head. I’d 
take milking over mucking out any day. Even in his old age, the 
Demon was finicky about just who it was that looked after him. Anna 
and I met all the requirements, but I flat out refused to do anything 
for the bull. 

It didn’t take quite as long as I always thought it would, but Anna 
had long since finished her task of cleaning Demon’s stall and 
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watched as I made my last weary trip up to the house. My legs ached 
as they usually did from carrying buckets of milk up the hill and leaving 
them for Ma to take care of. She prepared it for the neighbours, and 
we were repaid with food, help or money: however they could pay that 
week. Da worked in the village with the blacksmith. We rarely wanted 
for anything, but I was wanting someone else to do the milking tomorrow. 

“What are you looking at?” Anna blinked slowly as I walked over to 
her, her dark eyes shimmering in the dull light of the setting sun. 
There was a sadness in them that made me gladly guilty that she didn’t 
turn aside to look at me. 

“The shadows are pretty this time of day. They reach higher 
tonight.” They were, and they did. The sun played through the 
branches and laid the intricate delicacies of each tree on the ground 
before us in a web of darkness that left the light shining more brightly 
on the earth at our feet. For a moment, we simply stood there watching 
the slight wind weave the patterns side to side in a dance I’d never 
understand, then she spoke again. “He’s forgotten.” I watched a tear 
roll languidly down her cheek and felt a shiver run down my spine at 
her next words, so similar to my earlier thoughts. “It’s made him 
angry.” 

“Yes, I know.” As she whirled to look at me, I flinched away from 
the fearing hope in her eyes and the harsh whisper of her voice. 

“Do you know him, Melly? Who’s angry?” 

“Him.” I didn’t know who he was, but she did and I wasn’t so certain 
that I wanted her to tell me now. “From the story... The one Tom told 
us...” She nodded easily, but kept her uneasy gaze on my face. I smiled 
at her, hiding my own worry at her quiet acceptance. Tom had never 
told a story about a man in the forest, and Anna knew that as well as I 
did. 

“Supper!” Ma was rarely quiet when she wanted us to do some- 
thing, but her shout hardly penetrated our silence until Anna shook 
her head, and almost warily returned my smile. It was hardly a ghost 
of her earlier grins. 

“Go on, I'll be up in a bit.” I trudged over to the house, glancing 
back only once to see what kept Anna; but she was still standing and 
watching the shadows coming from the forest. 

The meal was quiet, with only Ma’s hushed and endless grumblings 
of what she hadn’t done today and would need to do tomorrow to fill 
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in the latent expectation. Anna still had that sad, dreamy look about 
her, and I was too hungry to talk. That’s what I tried convincing myself 
of anyway. Da had stayed late in town so he wasn’t there to tell us the 
news he’d gathered while away. I missed his reassuring voice and the 
distraction he always brought to my thoughts. 

Usually, the stillness around Anna was familiar, even comforting; 
tonight, it was bitterly suffocating and dangerous. I wanted desperately 
to get away from her. 

“Very well, sweetling, if you’re feeling sick you’d best get to bed. 
I’ll do the dishes tonight.” Ma sighed over my excuses to escape, but 
kissed me on the forehead and turned me gently in the direction of 
our room. “You may as well go too, Anna. Sleep well.” Anna followed 
me out of the kitchen, still quiet, still vaguely frightening. I could 
almost feel the silence roiling calmly behind me, drowning our foot- 
steps in the empty air. Even Ma’s humming was wrapped in a thick 
blanket of nothing. 

As I climbed into bed without bothering to undress, I pulled the 
covers over my head so the hush was matched by darkness and 
unknowing. Anna slid beneath the warmth of the blanket moments 
later and muttered an incomprehensible goodnight to which she 
obviously expected no reply. I gave none. 

Slowly, small sounds reasserted themselves in the room. Harsh 
rustlings of our straw-filled mattress split the calm. Anna’s gentle, 
sleep-filled breaths rushed into the shadowy corners and back again. 
All around us, the house softly shook its weary bones and settled in for 
the night. I lay still as Ma finished up in the kitchen and went to bed 
herself. I listened dreamily to Da's footsteps as he crunched up the 
path to the house and left the quiet undisturbed as he followed Ma to 
bed. 

There was no moon to send whispers of light through the window, 
but I had the sense that something was waiting, the same as it had been 
waiting since long before I knew of it. I don’t know how long I lay 
there in the dark before the impatience of the night gathered tightly, 
an effervescent mockery of my stillness and slid time from my sight. It 
might have been an eternity, or the drawing of a breath. 

“Anna?” She was still sleeping soundly beside me, but the feeling 
of calm had broken, and I was unhappy in my solitude. “Anna? Are 
you awake?” I prodded her in the side as I spoke, bravely waiting for 
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her to slap me away with a rude retort. Instead, she grunted and rolled 
over. It was enough of an answer for me. “I can’t sleep, Anna. 
Something’s happening.” 

“It’s nothing, Melly. Go back to sleep.” She waved away my 
thoughts with a limp hand, too sleepy to pay me much mind, but sat 
up quickly enough when I began climbing from the bed. “What are 
you doing?” 

“I want to see what it is.” 

“No!” Her voice brought me to a stop. There was dread there that 
I did not want to understand. “He doesn’t know you. I'll go and tell 
you all about it in the morning. You, back to sleep.” 

“But, Anna—” 

“Stay here!” I sank back onto the bed and pulled my knees up to 
my chest as she left the room. A moment later, the front door creaked 
sullenly open, but her feet made very little sound as she ghosted along 
the gravel path Da had come up what may have been hours earlier. 
But, Anna, how could he know you? 

For a time, I stayed as she had left me, trying to place the look in 
her dark eyes as she’d glanced back briefly before leaving the room; 
but not even the haunted chords of her warning could have kept me 
pinned in place that night. Turning around, I peered out the starlit 
window to watch as she made her way to the forest’s edge. As much as 
I longed to know what lay within its borders, the place still frightened 
me as it did everyone. The village nearby lived in constant awe of the 
fear it knew lurked within the boundaries of those twisted trees. 

Stories abounded of ghosts and magic, morbid mystery and horrific 
legends. There were tales of hunters who’d ventured in and never 
returned. Those who lived on its edges said that the trees ate the light, 
and swallowed all sound only to spit it out later in garbled spectres of what 
it once was. These stories were the lifeblood of the village; the night- 
marish rumours brought people from far and wide to test their reality. 

Never before, had Anna or I gone closer than the lengthened 
shadows at sundown. We were afraid of the screams that rang harshly 
through our dreams. To me, the man was trapped and forgetful of the 
world beyond, grieving for his lost humanity. To Anna, he seemed a 
man who had never known humanity. I shivered as she stepped boldly 
past the forest’s rim, alone, and I spun away from the window and ran 
from the room. No matter how sure she’d been in her conviction that 
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I must stay behind, she’d looked hardly more than a terrified child as 
the shadows closed tightly behind her. 

The cool wind caught at my hair and clothing, pulling me inexorably 
towards the dark branches that had already caught and held my sister. 
I paused briefly before the concealing shadows of the forest, held 
there both by the restless impatience that had kept me awake, and by 
my apprehension of what hid between the trees. Somewhere, deep 
within those shadowy reaches, was a stranger. A stranger rooted to the 
spot by a feeling of loss so great it had built a wall of terror around the 
entire forest and unable to break the bonds that kept him there. I 
couldn’t let Anna go on alone. 

Everything was still as I first stepped beneath the smothering 
branches, but the sense of need that had brought me here was building 
into a triumphant crescendo that made the waiting seem merely an 
early echo. I smiled. The man’s grievous imprisonment was over. 

I moved forward easily now, the woods no longer as frightening as 
I had made them out to be and eventually caught sight of Anna ahead 
of me. Her pale figure was moving slowly, stumbling with each step, 
arms grasping at the trees on either side of her to pull herself through 
the murk. I watched with confusion as she waded wearily through the 
darkness that welcomed me. Tears of frustration glimmered on her 
cheeks in the small light of the stars. I wanted to comfort her, to tell 
her that everything was going to be all right, but she was too far ahead. 
When she finally fell into the gloom, her collapse looked measured 
and easy, leisurely, but she didn’t get back up from amidst the tangle 
of roots. I ran worriedly to her side, but she flinched away when she 
saw me. My tremulous query was broken off. “Anna—” 

“You!” The anger in her voice made me recoil with hurt. What had 
I done? “I told you to stay there, Melly. I told you. He’s free—” 

“I know.” 

“Then you should have known not to come! Go back.” Almost. 
Almost I would have listened to her. Almost I would have understood 
the truth of her terror, but his voice washed all that away. 

“It’s too late for that, Nimue, far too late.” It was filled with anger 
and hatred and tenderness, and a love too easily betrayed. “Come now, 
Melly.” He addressed me, and only me. I basked in his attention. 
“She'll follow soon enough.” I had to listen to that voice, even as Anna 
finally grasped for my hand, her eyes afire with a new, confusing 
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desperation. His soft, mocking laughter filled the air around us; and 
as I felt an unseen pair of hands reach deep into my soul, I flung 
Anna’s aside. She could get up on her own. She must get up on her 
own; and then, she must follow. 

There was no question of where I had to go, his voice and those 
hands were my unfaltering guides. He’d even sent small lights, tiny 
sparks of snowy splendour, floating through the trees to light my way. 
I smiled wanly at them. Only once did I try looking back to be sure that 
Anna was following, but he held my head so that I could not. It was no 
matter. “She’s coming. My love is coming.” So I kept walking, pulled by 
the sadness in his voice. 

When I stopped, it was to rest beside what must have been a beautiful 
old tree, once. Now, it was broken, ruined, cracked down the middle. 
The raw, bruised wood of its core bled gold in the gentle illumination 
of the dancing lights. Lovingly, I stroked its smooth bark, and knew 
instantly that this was where he had been trapped for what seemed 
countless eternities. I felt his rueful fondness for the prison as my 
mind filled with his sombre, sunless memories. 

Trapped outside the reach of the world, there had been a time 
when he could remember how the sun felt as it crawled playfully across 
his skin, could remember sighing in frustration as he fought the wind 
for his tangled hair. The smell of the forest, of the open mountains, of 
rain had stormed his dimmed senses. The memory of a woman’s pleasing 
touch had left him crying. He had been able to imagine a sunset and 
the rise of the moon, and could have sworn that the stars gladly 
sparkled behind his eyelids. 

Then, agonizingly, he had begun to forget it all. Memories slipped 
from his mind until all he had left was darkness and the memory of 
memories, an abyss of empty thought. Now, though, he was free again, 
free to remember, if only for a little while. 

Tears filled my eyes as I glanced in the cleft of the tree and 
glimpsed a skull boldly perched on a dismal pile of old bones. “Yes, 
Melly, they are mine. Hers too, but she did not trap her spirit as she 
did mine.” 

“You'll be dead by sunrise, Merlin.” I whirled around at Anna’s 
sudden intrusion, angry beyond words at her interruption. The 
moment of peace had been mine. He felt differently and tried to 
smooth over my unreasonable jealousy, I calmed at his invisible touch. 
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“In a sense of the word I suppose I already am, love.” His reply was 
of resignation. He’d known this for a long time. 

“Why did you bring us here?” 

“You know the answer to that, my dear Nimue.” 

“lm not—” He cut her off. 

“But you are. In spirit, you are she. The rest is of no matter. You 
know who I am and you know what you did to me in that other life. I 
know what you did.” His anger eclipsed any love he’d felt for this 
woman, but there was regret there too. “I thought you loved me.” 

“I did.” Again, that smooth parody of laughter: but now, in the 
face of Anna’s defeated anguish, it traced a shiver down my spine. 

“Ah, so you locked me in a tree?” I wanted to cover my ears against 
his pitiless judgment, so different from before, but the voice held me, 
and I was helpless. 

“You were too dangerous, Merlin. I’m sorry.” She recognized the 
futility of those words, but spoke them anyway. I could not lift my 
hands to wipe away my tears, or hers as they wandered uselessly down 
her cheeks. I couldn’t even hate him for what he was doing. 

“Too long, Nimue, too long imprisoned to forgive.” His voice was 
harsh in its grief, but even as I began to understand what was happening, 
he lifted my arm. My hand extended in sorrowful welcome. “You will 
know it too.” Inside, I was screaming, shouting at her to run away; but 
I could only whimper uselessly into the misery-laden air. She clasped 
my hand kindly in her own, and I could feel the pressure of her 
reassurance, though the smile she gave me was forced. 

A loud crack ripped through my mind as she stepped on and 
broke one of the ugly bones. It was enough to free me from him for a 
tortured moment. “Run, Anna, please.” Hardly more than a whispered 
sigh of despair, but she shook her head in cruel refusal. 

“IT can’t, Melly. I’m sorry.” I wanted to hurt her for hurting me like 
this. I wanted to say I loved her, I was sorry too. I wanted to say good- 
bye, but he didn’t let me. There had been no one to cry for him. In 
that history, her eyes had been dry and contemptuous as she locked 
him away from the world. 

I let go of her limp hand and stepped back. My voice was a brief 
breath of air in the torturously still forest. “Heartless.” But what I 
thought was of no matter. I could hear his vicious amusement as he 
forced me to watch the wood grow across the break and hide her from 
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my sight. He took the world from me then as he left my soul alone in 
its hollowed shell. But as he disappeared, he blew clouds across my 
eyes, leaving the image of my sister’s sad face behind to fester without 
distraction. 


“The last thing I saw.” The old woman shivered in the silence that her 
unspoken story had created. Her grey-haired head rested on the girl’s lap, her 
strength spent in the memories. Tears trickled from blind eyes and were wiped 
away quietly by the girl. “Hush now, Melly, it’s over. It’s over.” 

“Perhaps, but in my dreams I can hear her, I hear her... Sobbing 
in the dark. She screams...” A shuddering breath shook through her body 
before she dared continue. “I come to tell her what the sun feels like... 
And the wind... The rain... A sunset. It hurts less to remember for 
her.” Her words were sluggish with age, but there was no evidence of impatience 
among the circle of mages watching with sadness in their eyes at the unfolding 
of Melly’s tale. 

In the diminished firelight, the small woman looked pale and fragile as the 
young girl bent over the ancient features and kissed her lightly on the forehead. 
“Sleep well, Grandmother. We’ll remember now.” 

The old woman sighed and, as her eyes closed, a brief smile brought joy to 
her weary face. “Her crying lessens...” ¢ 
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The man behind the counter 
winked. "That's up to you. I just 
sell the Life. Once you get it, it's 
your business." 


Lifeshop 


Susannah Ripley 


Michael felt one moment of pain before he died. He hit the 
car's windshield, feeling his spine snap, then began to dissolve. His 
consciousness trickled away, like sand in the wind, until he was 
gone. Then, like a Pointillistic figure, his spirit was reassembled in 
another place. 

Michael raised his head, examining his body. He was unhurt, 
dressed as he had been that morning. No blood stained his crisp white 
shirt or his blue tie. Satisfied that he was safe, the young accountant 
looked around. 

He was in a black room of uncertain dimensions. The only sources 
of light were a faint aura emanating from his body and a brilliant 
shining line in the distance. 

"Don't go towards the light," he whispered to himself. At that 
moment he began to suspect that he was no longer alive. Dead or 
alive, however, Michael was a practical man. He began to stride in 
the direction of the glowing line. 

It was a long distance, but he found that he wasn't tired at all by 
the walk. Perhaps his exercise regime was working. Or, on second 
thought, perhaps it was something else. 

Upon reaching the light, he realised that it was shining from 
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behind a slightly-ajar door. Crossing his fingers, Michael pushed the 
portal open. 

It was curious, he thought, that his eyes were not dazzled by the 
bright flare of light. His mind boggled, though. He seemed to be in 
some kind of shop, rather like an old-fashioned general store. The 
small room was plastered from floor to high ceiling with things of all 
kinds—surreal objects that belonged to no world: crumbling, glittering 
feathers, cold black rolls of cloud, flame clocks, rainbow-speckled fishy 
daggers, gold and paper and dust and vermilion and salt and purity 
and darkness. 

The door swung shut behind Michael, and a bell rang. The 
stooped figure behind the counter turned and straightened. 

"Ah, Michael Roman," he greeted the visitor. "Welcome to the Life Shop." 

Michael stepped up to the counter, still mesmerized by the shop's 
vivid wares. "The—" 

"Life Shop, yes," the proprietor finished. He was of indeterminable 
race and even his gender seemed mutable, as if he could change it at 
will. "We sell Lives, all kinds of Lives. Brief Lives, great Lives, hard 
Lives, half Lives, normal Lives." He picked up one of the objects and 
tossed it to Michael. 

"B-but I already have a Life," Michael protested, turning the round 
misty-blue Life over in his hands. 

The shopkeeper smiled sadly. "Not anymore, I'm afraid." 

Defeated, the accountant shook his head. "Wait a second. How did 
I get my last Life? I've never been here in my— mean, before." 

With an air of utmost patience the salesman began to tinker with 
a Life-in-progress. "Yes, of course you've been here. You weren't Michael 
Roman then, but you were the same person nonetheless. When you 
use your new Life you forget about the old one." 

Michael peered at his silvery disk. "So what do I do with this Life?" 

The man behind the counter winked. "That's up to you. I just sell 
the Life. Once you get it, it's your business." 

Way up by the roof, in a protective glass case, there was a display 
of intricate, beautiful Lives. Michael noticed it and inquired of the 
shopkeeper. 

"Ah. Those are special Lives," he said. Though Michael wanted to 
ask more, the doorbell's chime interrupted him. 

A tall, gaunt woman, dressed in a black habit, entered. The shop- 
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keeper bowed to her. 

"Sister Agatha. Welcome to the Life Shop." 

The nun's face paled, and she groped inside her robes before pulling 
out a crucifix. Though her hands shook, her eyes were dark with hate. 

"Get thee behind me, Satan," she hissed. 

The salesman looked at her gently. "The devil can quote scripture 
for his own purposes," he reminded her. "Come now, Sister Agatha. I 
have a fine Life ready for you." 

The holy woman stared at him for a moment, then whirled around 
and marched out the door. 

Michael stepped out from the wall. "What will happen to her?" he 
asked, a touch of worry in his voice. 

The shopkeeper bowed his head. "She will return to your world— 
differently," he murmured. 

The dead man nodded. "I thought I saw a ghost once." 

For a second time the bell announced visitors. This time two people 
entered: a teenaged girl and a baby. Both were clearly in the last stages 
of starvation. 

The salesman brought a ladder from behind the counter and set it 
against one of the walls. He climbed up, opened the glass case, and care- 
fully withdrew two objects. He then descended and knelt beside the baby. 

"Lam sorry about the last one," he whispered to the infant. "Good luck." 

Michael somehow knew that the salesman was speaking another 
language, but he understood perfectly. 

The salesman took one of the things he was holding—a magnifi- 
cently ornate Life shaped like a crystal web—and gave it to the baby. 
Then he turned to the teen. 

"You have attained virtue," he said, bowing humbly. "You shall 
ascend to the next level." He held out a snow-white key. 

The girl took it, and as her wizened fingers touched the metal she 
was transformed. Her aura, which had been as faint as Michael's, 
became a net of light surrounding her. She vanished in a fiery flash. 

The shopkeeper smiled freely. "It's not often I see that." 

"It was beautiful," Michael said. 

The old man turned around. "You're still here? Come, take a 
chance. Your next Life may be a great one." 

Michael lifted the swirling gray-blue disk. He pressed it to his fore- 
head, willing himself to let go of his identity, and all went black. ¢ 
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The kitten remained content in 
the widow Dunsmire’s arms, 

silent and obedient as any well 
taught student. It seemed almost 
to be listening to our conversation, 
and appeared to have a look of 
agreement upon its face. 


A Cat Named Wellington 


Seanah Roper 


I had never seen the widow Dunsmire so alight as she was on the 
day she paid a visit with her new kitten. I sat in my study in the early 
eve as per usual, a single candle burning as the last dim light of day 
slipped out of the sky, when I perceived a rapping at the door. Startled, 
I advanced to the front door with caution; for I lived in the wood far 
from town, and few souls ventured that way. 

As I approached the door, I kept my cane tight fisted in my hand, 
ready to defend, in case the visitor was of an ill manner and desired to 
rob or abuse me in any fashion. The door, cracked slightly, revealed 
the small white face of the widow Dunsmire, wrinkled with a smile. 

“Mr. Cobbit,” she said, “I apologize for disturbing you, but I have 
something I greatly wish you to see.” 

“Mrs. Dunsmire” said I, relieved at the sight of her, “Please come in.” 

I opened the door to its widest extent, and found that the old 
woman held something small in her arms. It was a kitten. She had 
wrapped it in a blanket and held it like a baby. 

“How delightful!” I said, and let the lady in. 

I poured tea for us both, and we took seat in the front room. The 
widow gingerly stroked the kitten as we talked of the recent industrial 
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boom on our beloved, isolated Island. The widow had gone to town 
that afternoon, and found the people were all a-bustle with talk of 
coming prosperity. The widow and I shared the same mother country, 
but we rarely spoke nostalgically of it. 

The kitten remained content in the widow Dunsmire’s arms, silent 
and obedient as any well-taught student. It seemed almost to be listening 
to our conversation, and appeared to have a look of agreement upon 
its face. I requested her to let the thing down so that it might inspect 
the room; and I, in turn, inspected it. She unfurled the blanket gently 
from it, and it stepped lightly onto the wood floor. A handsome grey 
tabby it was, no bigger than my fist. The little thing circled round a bit, 
and contented itself by curling up by the fire as I talked with its adopter. 

I inquired how the lady had come into possession of the little 
thing, and she said it had been scratching at her door but an hour ago. 
The widow Dunsmire had been frightened, anticipating it was a rabid 
raccoon or some other undesirable creature that would cause her 
harm, or disrupt her garden or home. The scratching persisted, and 
finally the old woman gained the courage to seek the source of the 
noise. The widow Dunsmire spoke with such vigour that it pleased me 
to see her so happy. Nettled with arthritis, she seldom held a smile; for 
movement was painful. Normally, she was old and frail as withered 
rope; but on this day she looked ten years younger; and one would 
never think she’d experienced a flicker of pain in her life. 

Over three cups of tea, we talked of trivial things, and of her dead 
husband, for whom she mourned more and more since the war had 
taken him so many years ago. She felt that the kitten was a gift from 
the late Lieutenant Dunsmire, an act of kindness to give her pleasure 
in her last years before she could reunite with him in God’s welcoming 
heaven. Having no children, and being the last of her kin, the widow 
Dunsmire was utterly alone in the world. 

As we conversed, the little cat sat humbly by the fire, not sleeping, 
but pondering, it seemed. It did not exact the mischievous behaviour of 
most kittens, which I thought strange. The thing seemed to me a very 
refined creature. I suspected it might be sick and dying because of its 
calmness, but was relieved of my worries as its body and countenance 
suggested otherwise. 

“Have you chosen a name for it yet?” I inquired of her. 

“Wellington,” she said firmly, giving no explanation or reason. 
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I nodded my approval but was inwardly appalled. Wellington, I 
thought, what a name for a cat. 

The widow Dunsmire desired to use my facility; and in her 
absence, I advanced to her little pet. I crouched beside it and lifted its 
chin in order to inspect its face more thoroughly. It obliged me, and 
did not rebel; but the moment its eyes struck mine, it seemed to scowl. 
I smiled for a moment, amused with its attitude, but soon became 
bothered. The expression its face held was undeniably spiteful and 
annoyed, and eerily intelligent. The animal did not respond to my 
intimidating stare, which I thought strange. It held my gaze with no 
sign of surrender. 

What happened next I must relate carefully, for no words, no matter 
how meticulously chosen, can adequately express the bizarre horror. 
The cat narrowed its eyes, opened its little lips, and mouthed the 
words, “Go to hell, you stupid man.” | must beg pardon for using such a 
vulgar phrase, but I am only relating the scene in honesty. I am not 
accustomed to such language, which made the general impact of the 
experience all the more sickening. I swear to my God and on my dead 
mother’s grave, the kitten wished me harm. 

I jumped back, gripped with shock. I was so jarred by the experience 
that upon the widow Dunsmire’s return, I asked her to kindly quit my 
home immediately, for I did not feel well, and would surely fall asleep 
at any minute. She expressed concern, and after checking my temperature 
with the back of her hand and inspecting my colour, satisfied herself 
that I was simply in need of a good rest. She said goodbye, and 
thanked me for my kind hospitality. I would not see her again until her 
funeral many months later, at which I was the only soul in attendance. 


When the widow Dunsmire took her leave, I sat for the greater 
part of the night in my study, perplexed and frightened. Frightened 
not at the fact that I had seen the cat speak, or mimic its lips in that 
fashion, but more so why I had seen such a thing. I was not an old man, 
but an aging one. I did not anticipate the slipping of my mind for at 
least another decade or so. My senses, as far as I understood, were 
sharp as ever. I had full quality of sight, hearing, and cognitive skills, 
and had experienced no ailments whatsoever (with the exception of 
my troublesome knee, the result of a farming accident as a boy). I took 
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the greatest pleasure in my studies, and lived my life quite fully and 
happily in my small wooded home. I could not resolve any rational 
explanation for what had happened, nor did I desire to investigate it 
any more. After much contemplation, and conducting some simple 
tests on myself borrowed from a medical book, I determined myself 
completely sane and sound of mind. 

My thoughts turned to another explanation: perhaps that cat had 
told me to go to hell. By some strange rift of evolutionary progress, it 
had attained intelligence and awareness. I would have laughed at the 
thought, had the event not been so frighteningly real for me. I have 
never been one to succumb to such fantasies, and considered myself a 
rational and well-educated man. Not a skeptic, but a realist, I dismissed 
the possibility after some contemplation. There would have been no 
rest for me on that night had I not come to the conclusion that perhaps 
I had eaten or drunk something harmful. The well from which I drew 
my water had always been dependable, but perhaps some rodent had 
fallen down and drowned in it, and its decomposing fluids had caused 
an hallucination upon entering my bloodstream. Had I detected a 
strange metallic taste upon my last glass of water? Surely I had, but 
passed it off too quickly to take note of it. There it was, settled and done, 
my peace of mind. 

And so, retiring to bed with the comfort that I had been accidentally 
poisoned, I decided to dredge the well the very next morning, and 
ease my mind of this terrible conundrum. Despite my certainties though, 
my sleep was choppy as an angry sea; and I awoke in fever with a terrible 
foreboding in my chest. 

I rose groggily, bones stiffer than usual, my mind abruptly turned 
to my experience of the previous evening. I thought of the well, and 
decided I would advance to the task directly after breakfast. After toast, 
tea, and some fresh apple slices, my condition was much improved. I 
embarked on my task, collecting all the necessary tools from the shed, 
and began to dredge the well. 

As I pulled the rope slowly, I turned my eyes to the sky. It was a 
marvelous autumn day, clear and crisp. I breathed the fresh air into 
my lungs with satisfaction. Finally, the dredge platform reached the 
top, but—to my dismay—it was vacant. I stared at it dumbly for a 
moment, and then was so shocked by a sudden sight that I let go of the 
rope which plummeted all the way back down. 
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It was Wellington, perched upon the lip of the well, looking coyly 
at me. I had not seen him approach, nor had I heard the crunching of 
leaves below his paws as he advanced. It seemed as though he simply 
appeared. 

Stricken, I had the sudden urge to give the animal a blow and 
knock it right down to the bottom of the well and to its death. 
Recalling the widow Dunsmire’s high spirits the previous evening 
though, I could not lower myself to do such a thing. The kitten stared 
at me, then down at the dark maw of the well, and then back to me. It 
seemed to be amused. 

“Go away,” I whispered, “Shoo!” 

It stood its ground. Then, to my absolute horror, it opened its 
mouth and an awful grumbling sound came out. The kitten seemed 
highly concentrated on its queer endeavor, and strained in every inch 
of its face. 

‘Fiiiind whit you werrrrrrre looking forrrrr?” The voice was demonic, 
like nothing my ears had ever heard. 

And at that moment, I lost my footing, and fell to the ground in a 
fury of weakness and fear. I opened my eyes when I felt a small weight 
on my chest, and found myself face to face with the creature. I could 
not move. Paralyzed to my very core, I was at the mercy of the ill thing. 
It sniffed my face a moment then raised a paw, bringing it down across 
my cheek with surprising strength. Then it leapt from my body and 
raced back to its home. After I settled onto my legs again and brushed 
the dirt from my coat, I touched the spot where the kitten had 
scratched me, and my hand reappeared with blood. 

I saw Wellington on three more occasions before the widow 
Dunsmire’s funeral. I was facing my kitchen window one day in the 
midst of washing my dishes, and the cat’s striped face appeared on the 
other side of the glass. I paused in the middle of my scrubbing when I 
noticed his presence. He did not speak, but skulked about the ledge a 
pace or two, then turned round so that his back end was facing me. 
Then, the dreadful thing lifted its tail and pressed its naked extremities 
to the window, after which it abruptly jumped down and disappeared 
into the wood. 

The second occurrence was on Christmas day. I exited my home 
in order to breathe in some fresh air, for the air is never as refreshing 
as it is on Christmas morning. There on my front step, I found a nasty 
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gift from Wellington. I scraped it off with my cane in disgust; and as I 
turned to go back inside, I saw Wellington skirt out from under the 
step and disappear back into the yard of his benefactress. 

I grew accustomed to avoiding the outside yard. I became fraught 
with a kind of madness each unbearable minute of my life. I feared 
that one more instance of seeing that evil creature speak would surely 
be too much for my heart, and I would perish. There were times when 
I could not avoid leaving the house, however, such as when I needed 
more fire wood. 

I was splitting wood one morning in the spring, as quickly as I 
could so that I could return to the safety of my home. I raised my axe, 
and on the downswing there was Wellington, sitting on the chopping 
block. I was so startled that I led the axe away and injured my back 
quite seriously. After I fell to the ground in pain, Wellington leapt 
down and ran across the lawn and back to his home. 

I pondered this occurrence deeply, thinking that perhaps the cat 
wished to be dead. After all, he had put himself directly on the block 
where he knew the blade would come down and surely obliterate him. 
I dismissed this idea because I thought it out of character for him. He 
somehow knew that I would not follow through with my swing, and 
would therefore injure myself in the act. He was very clever, and very 
evil as well. 

I told not a soul of my strange stories of the cat, for who would 
believe such a tale? They would surely lock me away for speaking such 
nonsense. I was forced to continue with my dreary secret, day after day, 
restless night after restless night. I would wake at drastic hours in a 
cold sweat, thinking that I heard a scratching at the door, or saw a 
shadow that did not belong. But it was all my imagination, for the cat 
was nowhere to be found. I thought of visiting the widow Dunsmire 
and inquiring if she had experienced anything strange about the cat, 
but never did. The idea of seeing the thing again proved a risk that I 
was unwilling to take. When I heard news of her death, I knew that 
somehow it had something to do with the cat; and I felt unrelenting 
guilt that I might have been able to do something about it, but did not, 
out of my own cowardice. 

So, on a cold, grey day with the frozen February wind scaling the 
land, I dressed in my suit and attended the funeral of the widow 
Dunsmire. 
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iii. 

A sad event it was for me, being the only one at the funeral. After 
the service, and the viewing of the poor dead woman’s body, I was 
approached by the executor of her will. He was a short fellow with a 
neat mustache, and called himself Helmsley. 

“Mr. W. Charles Cobbit?” he said hesitantly, 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am he.” 

Helmsley offered his condolences for my loss, which made me 
increasingly uncomfortable because my acquaintance with the woman 
had been so mild, and my neglect of her so strong in the last months 
of life. He then offered me a copy of her last will and testament. I held 
it with quivering hands as I read the words. 


I, Willow Loretta Dunsmire, being of sound mind and body, hereby request that 
upon my death my home and property be sold, and the profits acquired be given 
to St. Joseph’s Parish, as well as the remaining money in my bank account. All 
Jurniture inside my home shall be discarded, as it is old and may not be of much 
use to anyone. I bequeath my collection of bone china to my kind and loyal 
neighbor Mr. W. Charles Cobbit, who has been of much assistance to me. I also 
bequeath to this man my wedding band, which may be of some profit to him. 
Lastly, I bequeath to him the object of very much happiness and affection to me, 
my darling cat, Wellington. I know he will take good care of him. 


As I read the words, I felt my face go pale. Helmsley must have 
noted this and mistook it for a sudden wave of grief over the death of 
the widow, for he put a hand upon my shoulder and said that she was 
in a better place now, and that God would give her a comfortable spot 
in His heaven. I started to explain to the man that I could not take the 
cat, but my tongue stuck in its place. He left me with a humble bow 
and said that the bone china, wedding band and the cat would be 
delivered to my house that very evening. 

You may appreciate the absolute terror I felt at seeing the cat 
wandering around my home, sniffing here and there and casting me 
the odd glance. It came into my mind to kill the thing; but after 
reflecting on the words in the widow Dunsmire’s will, I could not bring 
myself to do it. Perhaps the cat had been very kind to her, and it was 
only I whom it disliked. The widow Dunsmire was far too sweet to conjure 
a disliking from any creature, man or animal. For she was a woman of 
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God, a good woman, and Wellington had surely known this. I hadn’t 
realized it during her lifetime, but she had been a dear friend to me. 
I felt obliged to take care of Wellington, at least for the time being. I 
would feed him, water him, and provide a warm place by the fire to 
sleep until I could find someone willing to adopt him. 

Wellington did not speak to me on the first evening; he played a 
very clever game by acting like a normal animal. He ate the food I 
presented to him, and slept soundly on the mat beside the fire. I kept 
a keen eye on him, never for a moment forgetting his aggravated 
behaviour towards me in the past months. He was no longer a kitten, but 
nearly a full-grown cat, which frightened me even more. I knew what he 
was capable of: I had seen the atrocities of his being, and would not be 
misled by his present behaviour into thinking him cured of his evil. 

I kept my bedroom door tightly locked that first night, but even 
this was of no consolation. I slept very little and listened cautiously for 
any sign of wrong-doing out in the front room. All was silent though, 
as any other night. I finally nodded off before the sun came up, hoping 
that perhaps the cat had returned to its natural state, and the strange 
spirit that had seized him was now gone. Perhaps a peace had settled 
within him with the passing of the widow. 

I was awakened by the distinct feeling of a presence beside me. 
Upon opening my eyes, I saw the cat’s face directly in front of mine. I 
could not move or utter a breath. I had no clue as to how he got in, 
but assumed he had used some sort of voodoo to jimmy the lock. He 
spoke to me then, as a voice in my head. I was terrified, but somewhat 
relieved that I did not have to endure the awful sight of him using his 
strange vocal chords to make words. 

You will obey me, it said in a man's voice. Each day, you will serve me 
three meals of my liking, and warm milk in the evening. The mat you've pro- 
vided me for sleep is unacceptable. You will give me a pillow, instead, from your 
bed. You will not give me away or offer me to another home, because if you do, 
Twill punish you. You will adjust, and perhaps we may become friends. It is up 
to you, Cobbit. 

Then the cat leapt from the bed and returned to the front room. 
And to my own shame, I began to weep. I felt completely helpless in 
the situation, and knew that I would have to obey the cat, for I believed 
he could put a curse on me, or do me some other unimaginable harm. 
He had the upper hand now. After ten minutes of emptying my sorrows 
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into my pillow, I gained the courage to rise from bed and enter the 
kitchen. 

Wellington looked at me with pitiless judgment; he thought me 
awfully silly for my dramatics. Let me out, said the voice in my head. 
Wellington sat by the front door, staring firmly and impatiently at me. 
I opened the door and let him out. I debated locking the door and 
quickly hanging myself by the neck from the beam in the front room, 
but then decided against it. I did not want to suffer the afterlife that 
accompanied such a death, and my line of rope was outside in the 
shed anyway. 

I peered through the window sheepishly, and watched as 
Wellington skirted about the yard, chose a place, and relieved himself. 
As he was doing so, he cast a glance back at me, at which time I ducked 
out of his view. After a few minutes, he scratched at the door, and I let 
him in. He demanded that he eat his meals at table with me, perched 
on a chair. He also demanded tea with all his meals. We sat, silently, 
man and cat, eating breakfast. Wellington then broke the silence. 

I saw you watching me, he said, and I don’t appreciate that. If you think 
me fancy, then you are entirely wrong, six I am very much disinterested in the 
attentions of men. If you are fancy, it is none of my concern, unless you look to 
me for such attentions. Then I will be very concerned. Know this, and know 
that you may not watch me in my personal business out in the yard. This is the 
only time we will discuss this. 

I debated standing up for myself, and expressing my disgust at 
such an accusation (a cat of all things!) but then decided against it. I 
gave him a solemn nod and kept my eyes on my breakfast, for which I 
could not muster any kind of appetite. 


For eight years, Wellington and I lived together. I gave him a pillow 
to sleep on as requested, and served him three meals a day, and warm 
milk at night. I did not watch him conducting his personal business in 
the yard. Continuing my studies, I also began to keep a journal of 
our strange companionship and how it had begun. I grew used to the 
presence of the cat. He seemed not to notice me at all, but went about 
his daily schedule of naps and outings as if he were completely alone 
in the house. In general, he only spoke to give me orders, or to 
express his dissatisfaction with something. He always spoke in my 
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head. On occasion, we would engage in conversation. I would give him 
the recent news of politics and happenings, and we would discuss it civilly. 

It happened that Wellington, like me, enjoyed his solitude. It was 
like this that we co-existed: he did not interfere with my studies, and I 
did not interfere with his routines. I dare say I grew accustomed to his 
presence; Wellington was not all venom. While his nature could not 
prohibit him from insulting me every so often, he exhibited enough 
respect that we did become distant companions. On certain summer 
evenings, we would sit on the porch together, silently absorbing the 
purple sunsets, in the silence we both preferred. The insults came less 
and less frequently as we adjusted to the presence of one another, and 
eventually I found it hard to remember a time when I was not with 
Wellington. My years of solitude only seemed lonely after I experienced 
the years of his company. 

Wellington’s kindness did not manifest often: he was, for the most 
part, quite crotchety. On reflection, I supposed that I would be crotchety 
as well, if I could not wear trousers or sit upright. But occasionally, I 
did see kindness in Wellington. 

One winter I became sick. The air, which flew in like a brute from 
the dervish ocean to the north, abused my lungs incredibly; and as a 
result, I remained in bed for nearly a week. Wellington did not resent me 
for being unable to continue, but tried to accommodate me as well as he 
could. He sacrificed his nightly warm milk for a large bowl of water that 
he could drink from as he saw fit, and ate tinned food of convenience. 

It was near the end of the bout that Wellington entered my room 
in the early afternoon. He said nothing, thinking I was asleep, and 
hopped onto the bed and began kneading my pillows with his paws. 
He did this for my comfort, I suspected. As he walked towards the door 
to leave me, I beckoned him back. 

“Wellington,” I said, "please come here." 

He looked over his shoulder hesitantly, and then obeyed. 

“Up onto the bed,” I said, “I want to see you.” 

Wellington sat beside me and regarded me with a firm expression. 

“How have you come to be, Wellington?” 

Wellington frowned, and then looked to the window. Tell me about 
your studies, Cobbit, he replied. 

I could see that I would get no response to my question. With a 
wave of my hand, I dismissed him. “Perhaps we’ll talk another time,” I 
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said, and Wellington took his leave. 

Eight years for an aged man are very different from eight years for 
a young man. I weakened, and my knee worsened. I was always a strong 
man, but I knew that I could not stand against the power of passing 
years. It is such a strange thing to age: the progress is slow and sluggish 
at first, barely noticeable. But then one day, everything seems to collide. 
The years, like heavy layers upon one’s bones, exert their presence 
with malevolent force; the colours of the world seem to dim with the 
fading pigment of hair and skin; and even the most mundane tasks 
become difficult. It is all accompanied with a deep, deep sadness that 
sits permanently in the mind. 

It was almost springtime when I knew that I would soon die; I felt 
it in my heart and in my mind. My life was nearly over, and I took to 
spending most of my days lying in bed. I rose only to make meals 
for Wellington and myself, and I neglected my studies altogether, 
although at times I scribbled in my journal. Wellington noted the 
change in me; he regarded me curiously when we sat together at table, 
and would sometimes poke his head inside my bedroom door when he 
thought I was sleeping. 

The night that I died, I called for Wellington to come into my room. 

The last threads of winter were fighting the approaching spring 
bloom, and the battling seasons resulted in a terrific rainstorm that 
crashed about the house. It was unusually vicious on this particular night. 
The shadows of tree limbs held their shaking profiles in the window, and 
the sky flashed brightly, illuminating me in chagrined repose on my death 
bed. I could feel my fate struggling and seizing within each nerve; it 
pulsed mercilessly, and it was all I could do to bear it, let alone fight. 

Wellington hopped up on the bed and began to talk to me. His 
face remained a dark impression, save for when the lightning struck, 
at which time every delicate whisker and stripe became exposed. He 
looked very grave—for the years had aged him as well—but calm 
nonetheless. 

You are going to die soon, he said, and I nodded. You want me to tell 
you how I have come to be. 

I nodded. 

Well, Mr. Cobbit, I must ask you a question first. 

I shook my head to let him know that I did not want to answer 
his questions. 
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Coblit, what is it that you labour upon, what are your studies? 

I pursed my lips and remained silent, for in all truth I did not know. 

I had many books, and knew that I had read them, but I did not know 
what I had been working on. My eyes began to water as the realization 
came upon me. I was committed to my studies, and spent hours in my 
library in dedication to them. But what was it that I had been doing? 
Had I merely been sitting idly, in the grip of some inexplicable trance 
from which I would emerge with a false sense of accomplishment? 

Wellington’s question filled me with defeat. Some ruthless truth 
was at hand, and I wanted no part of it. Just then, I hated Wellington 
more than ever, and I know he felt it. 

Yet he continued without mercy. Cobbit, how did you injure your knee? 

I felt a flicker of hope, for I could respond to this, I knew the 
words well. “It was a farming accident,” I said through clenched teeth, 
“As a boy!” I felt that I might win yet. 

Tell me the details. 

Details? I stammered and puffed, but there were no details. I had 
no memory to accommodate the words, but I knew the words, I trusted 
the words, oh, how I trusted the words! I remembered nothing of my life! 

Cobbit, what was the name of your father? What did your mother’s face 
look like? Do you know anything about yourself? 

I was helplessly silent. 

Neither do I. I know nothing of how I’ve come to be. The only thing I know 
is the loop. I am stuck in it, and so are you. Cobbit, what does the ‘W” stand 
for in your name? 

Recognition. It came to me suddenly and sharply; we had been 
here before. I cried out in a rasp, sputtering the answer with a heavy, 
uncooperative tongue, “Wellington!” I shouted finally, “My name is 
Wellington Charles Cobbit.” A hiccoughing sob followed the words, 
and I tasted blood at the back of my throat. 

Wellington took a deep breath and tightened his face. I recalled 
such a preparation. He was about to speak through his mouth. 

With great strain, the grumbling began, and then words emerged 
from the noise. 

Weee are one and the ssssssame. 

The sight of it, and the shock of it took immediate toll and my 
heart began to seize. Wellington advanced, bringing his face closer as 
if to kiss me, but instead drew a great breath from my lungs, and then 
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the world went black. The inky oblivion was familiar. I had been here 
before. It was a cruel loop, and I was a part of it. I did not know why, 
but I was a slave to it. 

And thus the loop folded in on itself, its selfconsumptive nature 
manifesting yet again. It was now Wellington’s turn, my turn, our turn, 
to switch. 


I came to in the woods, confused and cold. Something felt very 
different but I could not identify it. I looked around, and noticed 
directly that I was in familiar territory. There was a great oak tree to 
my right, which I recognized immediately as the tree which stood to 
the east of my property. I got onto my feet, which didn’t feel right at 
all, and began walking in the direction of my house, although it 
seemed abnormally far away. 

I entered the yard of the widow Dunsmire, and decided that I 
would go to her door, for I felt that I needed assistance quickly, and 
she represented the nearest help. Memory was slowly returning, settling 
like coal dust into the mines of my fate. Next door, a man sat in his 
study with a single candle burning. I was incredibly jealous of this man, 
and was already concocting the tricks that I could play on him. 

Later, after we had met, he would begin to keep a journal. He 
might not finish it during this twist of the loop, but I would remember, 
I would hold these moments until my turn came around again. One 
day, between us, we would finish the tale. Would it free us? Would 
anything? I could not know. 

In the towns, the company stores were being built, and the angular 
company houses were being raised. The people looked forward with 
hopeful eyes. None of that concerned me. I trotted up the steps, raised 
a paw, and began to scratch. ¢ 
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Having someone watching as 
he conducted his experiment 
made him nervous, especially 
when that someone was 
screaming. 


Mad Science 
S. R. Kriger 


When Heinrich first saw that the young woman bound to his operating 
table was wearing a lab coat, his voice pooled in the vicinity of his feet. 

“Castle.” He cleared his throat. “Er... Castle von Munstergarten. 
That is, welcome. My name is Doctor. That is, I am Dr. Heinrich 
Wolfgang von Munstergarten, and you are my pris—er, guest.” 

She struggled against the leather cuffs restraining her wrists and 
her ankles. The rain had speckled her glasses with droplets and made 
the lab coat cling to the outline of the calculator in her front pocket. 
Heinrich wished he’d thought to change his bloodstained apron after 
throwing sheep carcasses from the parapets for his great-grandfather’s 
Children of the Night. 

“I—er, that is to say... so you are from the university, yes?” 

“B’yologheeee deparrrmennnn,” groaned his ungodly servant 
Darwin from the corner. 

Heinrich glared at it. “Go fetch our subject and the mechanical 
heart.” He turned back to his patient. “I have a biology in interest— 
interest in biology—myself.” 

She stuck out her chin. His servant returned, carrying a rubber- 
and-metal mass of valves in one hand, and, with the other, wheeling a 
dolly with Heinrich’s lifeless brass woman. Its bulging, brass bust 
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gleamed in the candlelight. 

“Clearly, ‘Doctor’, your major wasn’t anatomy.” 

Heinrich reddened and pretended to be busy opening the hinged cover 
on the automaton’s front. He selected a handsaw from his workbench. 

“What are you doing?” 

He ignored her. The procedure was quite simple: saw through the 
ribcage, open the chest cavity, and remove the desired organ. He’d 
done it a dozen times on corpses, though his palms had never before 
been this sweaty. 

“I hope we can continue our acquaintance once the transplant is 
over,” stammered Heinrich. 

“You’re crazy! You can’t put just anything inside the human body! 
And a living heart won’t survive in a metal box! It’s impossible!” 

Heinrich fumbled through the notebook that had belonged to 
generations of von Munstergartens and found the appropriate diagram. 
Having someone watching as he conducted his experiment made him 
nervous, especially when that someone was screaming. But it was all in 
the name of expanding the bounds of human knowledge, and, in any 
case, she would be much better off when she didn’t have to worry 
about cardiovascular exercise or watching her trans-fat intake. “H-hold 
very still, please.” 

“Stay away from me!” 

The edge of the hacksaw trembled. It hovered at the hollow above 
her collarbone. 

“Help!” she cried. 

Heinrich closed his eyes— 

Voices across the room answered her. “Professor! We’re coming!” 

—and opened them just in time to see a half-dozen sopping 
youths running toward him across the great hall. He tried to explain 
the sheer cyborg beauty their university classes couldn’t teach, the 
poetry of flesh and blood with a tick-tock heart and a machine with a 
human soul, but a bang echoed off the stone walls. He clutched his 
upper arm. It wasn’t until he saw the blood oozing between his fingers 
that he realized he’d been shot. A vector of pain tore up his biceps 
brachii to his cranium. 

“Set your monster on us, and T’lI—I'll blow its head off!” 

Heinrich sank to his knees, but he managed to wave a dismissive 
hand at his servant, hulked patiently beside him. 
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The intruders approached the dais where Heinrich performed 
his experiments. Some wielded scalpels; another carried an ABC 
Multipurpose fire extinguisher. The one in the lead, with dripping 
corduroy trousers and a straggly beard, aimed his rusting rifle between 
Heinrich’s eyes as the others ransacked his apparatuses and tools. 

“Are you all right, Hildegarde? We came as quick as we could,” 
said one of the others. 

“This is disgusting! No antiseptic!” said Straggly-beard. 

Hildegarde’s voice was shaky, but she said, “If you’d used your 
brains for once instead of blindly following lab emergency procedures, 
that thing would never have been able to snatch me in the first place.” 

Heinrich knew he should be mourning his one chance to complete 
his father’s great masterpiece. He should grieve his never-born perfect 
woman with flawless silicon memory and a cybernetic-processor brain. 
But all he could imagine was Hildegarde’s arms around the leader’s 
neck, and the others leaning in conspiratorially as they asked her questions 
about artificial selection and genetic engineering. 

“These crackpots are all alike.” Straggly-beard nodded at Heinrich’s 
half-completed perpetual-motion machine. “They don’t grasp the 
scientific method, let alone the intricacies of contemporary theory.” 

“You are the ones who are all the same,” Heinrich forced out 
through gritted teeth. “You think because I do not always agree that I 
do not understand!” 

“Shut it, Frankenstein.” The rescuers brushed past him with a 
whiff of rankness. “Don’t worry, Professor. We'll have you across the 
moat and on the way home in no time.” 

"Across the moat’?" 

Heinrich bit back sudden panic. “You mean you did not follow my 
assistant through the secret passage in the woods?” 

The stench grew stronger, and the intruders ignored him, prying 
at Hildegarde’s restraints. Somewhere in the darkness, he heard the 
faint scrape of claw on stone. 

Heinrich clenched his fingers around his bullet wound. “Tell me 
you at least raised the drawbridge behind you. Or closed the portcullis!” 

But he had his answer before they could respond: a scalp-prickling 
howl sliced the air. 

The Children of the Night had breached the castle walls. 

“Stand back!” shouted Straggly-beard. He raised his rifle to his 
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shoulder and pressed the trigger. The gun only clicked. 

With hungry, gurgling cries, the Children bounded into the hall. 

The men scattered like pollen on the wind, upstairs, to the dungeons, 
any direction there was a door or hallway. Heinrich tried to think. 
Blood glistened on his fingers. If the Children smelled it... He scrambled 
for the emergency escape hidden behind the bookcase. 

“Don’t leave me here, Karl!” she called to her rescuers. 

Hildegarde’s command caught Heinrich like a noose around the 
neck. He lurched back to the operating table. 

“Oh no, not you!” 

“Darwin, hold off the Children!” Heinrich barked. The monster 
obediently shambled toward the snuffling shadows. 

“Darwin?” she repeated. 

Heinrich fumbled with the wrist-straps. “We von Munstergartens 
don’t mind him. He doesn’t try to tell you everything interesting is 
impossible.” 

There was a low growl like granite against granite; then scuffling 
and frantic moans punctuated snarls and rips and tears. Hildegarde 
stared over Heinrich’s shoulder, colour draining from her cheeks. 

“Don’t look,” he warned. 

“Too late!” 

Shreds of Darwin spattered their sides. Heinrich finally slipped 
the first leather tongue through its buckle and groped for the next. 
She pushed him away with her free hand and undid the rest, then 
pulled him back against the table. 

The Children were everywhere: between them and the stairs, 
between them and the door, between them and the bookcase. Their 
small heads were low beneath their jutting shoulders, and their slaver 
was grey with flecks of rotted flesh. With each step, they swayed like 
snake charmers. Hildegarde threw a tray of probes at the nearest animal, 
but the instruments merely bounced off its hide. 

“That was the last of my brilliant ideas,” she said. “How about you?” 

Heinrich glanced from test tubes to retort stands to gear trains, 
but his mind was as blank as the expression of his brass woman. 

“If we can divert them somehow...” he said. 

“With what?” 

Heinrich imagined the venomous orange fangs sinking, not into 
his own windpipe but into the pulse thudding in Hildegarde’s pristine 
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throat. For all the care he’d put into the design of his automaton, for 
all the nights he’d slaved over the veins and arteries filled with coolant, 
the blinking brass eyelids, and the tear ducts that wept mineral oil, he 
could never build the intricate immune system or delicate nerve 
synapses of the warm body beside his. 

“If only we had music!” he muttered. “To soothe the savage beast!” 

“Ridiculous. That’s a myth.” 

The Children closed in. 

“But if we had a speaker system...” she said. “Pointed snout, pack- 
like social structure—we’re dealing with the canidae family. They’re 
often sensitive to high frequencies.” 

Heinrich looked from her to the brass woman rigid on the floor 
beside him. He had given his creation everything a real woman would 
have—including a voice. 

He grabbed a screwdriver and stabbed the artificial throat. 

Clang! The flat of the blade slid off the smooth curve, and his 
injured hand flopped too weakly to steady his blows. But she saw what 
he was doing and seized the screwdriver from him. In a single strike, 
she tore right through the metal. Heinrich plunged his fingers into 
the sharp-edged gap and found what he was looking for: the automaton’s 
mechanical larynx. 

The nearest creature leapt for them, its snout contorted in a snarl. 
Hildegarde jabbed the screwdriver between its yellow eyes. 

Heinrich twisted a dial, jammed some wires into new connections, 
and flicked a switch on the nape of the brass woman’s neck. Her eyelids 
slid open, revealing sapphire irises. The copper lips parted. No sound 
came out that Heinrich could hear, but all around, the Children of the 
Night writhed and whimpered. 

An electric thrill shot up Heinrich’s spine. His notebooks spoke 
only of sleep-serums to be cultivated on the full moon and weather- 
machines that sent the Children into hibernation. The possibility of 
something having such a—a prescribed effect had never occurred to 
him. This—this was magnificent! 

Hildegarde grasped his shoulder. “Come on, we haven’t much time.” 

Of course not. Heinrich shook himself. “This way.” 

They darted between the convulsing paws and twitching flanks. 
Heinrich pulled out a battered copy of The Hollow Earth, and the 
bookshelf swung on its pivot, sweeping them into complete blackness. 
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What had happened to the torches? 

“If we keep one hand on the wall—” she began. 

“Then we shall never get out.” Heinrich summoned his most 
authoritative tone. Here, at least, he knew himself to be the expert.. 
“The von Miinstergarten labyrinth was not built to your methodical 
specifications. One must simply know the path.” 

“And I’m supposed to trust that you do?” 

But she grabbed hold of the hem of his apron. Suddenly, his arm 
hurt more than ever, and he was aware of the blood soaking through 
his sleeve all the way to the wrist. “Follow me.” 

For what seemed like hours, Heinrich led her through the tunnels. 
He tried not to trip on the uneven masonry or to let out gasps of pain 
whenever he jarred against the unseen walls. Finally, the cool night 
mist danced on his cheeks, and they emerged from a hole in the side 
of a hill in the countryside. After so long in the dark, even the faint 
moonlight hurt his eyes. 

“You're right,” Hildegarde said. “I would’ve got lost in there.” 

Heinrich didn’t dare look at her. Instead, he squinted at the hazy 
figures clustered under a distant gnarled tree. “Your escort seems to 
have made it out in one piece.” 

“If they think I'll ever write them another letter of reference, they 
can think again.” Her grip on his shoulder was suddenly painful. “And 
if you ever kidnap anyone else so you can tear them open and—" 

“That will not be a difficulty.” Tonight had been his first attempt 
to experiment with a living human subject. All things considered, he 
did not wish to repeat the experience. “My most sincere apologies.” 

Silence. 

“Will you...” Hildegarde finally said. “Those things are still back 
there in your castle, I mean?” 

Heinrich whirled around. “They are perfectly safe when confined! 

They ought not to be destroyed simply because—" 

“Just because I don’t always agree,” she said, “doesn’t mean I don’t 
understand.” 

She pressed something that felt like a spitball into his fingers. Now 
he did look up. 

“I would love to study them under more controlled conditions.” 

Heinrich envisioned the blueprints for a sonic fence to keep the 
Children in their proper place. He could smell the solder already. But 
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even more captivating was the faint, sour air of formaldehyde that 
hung around his companion. 

“My disposal is at your—that is, my grounds are at—” 

She tapped him on the nose. 

For the second time that night, Heinrich couldn’t move. The 
place where her finger had touched his skin tingled, and all other 
sensation, even the pain in his arm, seemed to vanish. 

“Thanks, Heinrich,” she said. “Just remember: no more vivisection.” 

Then she was off, running across the moor. 

He looked at the soggy wad in his hand. A business card: Dr. 
Hildegarde Lehrer, Associate Professor, Dept. of Biology, University of 
Transylvania, and with her office telephone number. 

The von Munstergartens had always abhorred the idea of universities 
and their rules. But tomorrow, perhaps, Heinrich would become the 
very first of his family to pay a visit to campus. 

If he were fortunate, it would not be the only time, either. ¢ 
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Child Prodigy and 
Adult Success: 


An Interview with Nicole Luiken 
Roberta Laurie 


What you do now counts. Never mind the rejections, the 
discouragement, the voices of ridicule. Work and wait and learn... 
- Phyllis A Whitney, Guide to Fiction Wniting. 


Nicole Luiken Humphrey was only nineteen when On Spec published 
her short story Upon Waking in the 1990 Special Youth Edition, but she 
was already an accomplished writer. Nicole wrote her first young adult 
novel when she was 13, so by 1990, she had three young adult novels 
published, and was well on her way to success. 


On Spec: It’s very rare for a writer so young to have their work 
published. Why were you different? 


Nicole: I had always been interested in writing. The summer I was 13, 
I took a book out of the library called Guide to Fiction Writing by Phyllis 
A. Whitney. The book detailed how to write a novel step-by-step. I lived 
on a farm in northern Alberta. The nearest neighbours were a mile 
away, and the nearest kids were two miles away, so there wasn’t an awful 
lot to do. I decided that this was what I wanted to do. I started writing 
a page a day, and I really liked it. I just never stopped. 


Because I started writing when I was so young, I never wondered, ‘Oh what 
am I going to do with my life?’ I knew I was going to be a writer. 
- Nicole Luiken 
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On Spec: As a teenager, how did you manage to get your work published? 


Nicole: It’s not like my first novel got published. It was my fourth. The last 
chapter of Guide to Fiction Writing said, “When you finish rewriting your 
story, send it out.” So—that’s what I did. It wasn’t such an agented world 
as it is today. It was still acceptable to send an unsolicited manuscript, so I 
sent mine in. I think they cut me a bit of a break because I was so young. 
They were a little more willing to do editing on my books than they might 
have been on a grown-up’s. 


On Spec: How old were you when you had your first novel published? 


Nicole: I was 16. I was in grade ten when I got the news that my first book 
was going to be published. I heard the phone ring just as I was going out 
the door to the bus. I was standing at the end of the driveway in the dark 
and cold (‘cause that was northern Alberta) when my mom came out and 
yelled to me, “Nicole. They’re going to publish Unlocking the Door” Then the 
bus pulled up, and I had to get on and go to school. I waited an hour before 
I got any of the details. I smiled so hard that day, my smiling muscles hurt. 


My high school English teachers seemed a bit bemused by the whole thing. 
Here they were teaching English to someone with a published book. 
- Nicole Luiken 


On Spec: Has your writing changed over the years? 


Nicole: My technique has gotten better. I used to dread rewriting, but 
now I’ve gotten into the process. I like to figure out what’s wrong with 
the novel and fix it. When I was younger, the editors were willing to 
help me out. After a few years, they stopped being willing, and I started 
getting more rejection letters. I had to learn how to rewrite. 


I have a fairly direct writing style. I remember reading an interview 
with Stephen R. Donaldson. He was talking about transparent writing. 
I think that’s what I’m striving for: a style where there is nothing 


between the reader and the story. 
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On Spec: Why do you write speculative fiction? 


Nicole: That’s a hard one to answer. If I try to write a straight novel, 
some paranormal or supernatural element will creep into it. It’s just 
the way my mind works. I certainly enjoy reading science fiction and 
fantasy, but I read other things too. It just seems that when I write, 
something strange always creeps in. 


On Spec: Is there something or someone who inspires your writing? 


Nicole: When I was younger, I was inspired by the success of Gordon 
Korman who is another Canadian writer. He wrote his first book when 
he was 13. When I was in school he had a very popular, humorous 
series called MacDonald Hall. 


On Spec: What writers do you enjoy reading now? 


Nicole: I read about 200 books a year, so I have a ton of favourite 
authors. I love the Harry Potter series. Today I bought the newest 
Naomi Novik hardcover of her Temeraire of the Dragon series. In 
romance I really enjoy Susanne Brockmann, and Barbara Hambly is a 
long-time favourite. There’re just so many. 


Nicole’s top ten books of all time: 


1. Wen Spencer, Alien Taste 

2. Barbara Hambly, Magicians of Night 

3. Lois McMaster Bujold, The Curse of Chalion 

4. Suzanne Brockmann, Into the Storm 

5. J.K. Rowling, Harry Potter and the Order of the Phoenix 
6. Jim Butcher, Cursor’s Fury 

7. Dick Francis, Come to Grief 

8. Linda Howard, Heart of Fire 

9. Dave Duncan, Strings 

10. Guy Gavriel Kay, Tigana 
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On Spec: What are your major writing accomplishments of the last ten years? 


Nicole: I was quite proud that my adult novel came out in hardcover. 
That’s always a nice thing for a writer. Violet Eyes was put out by a New 
York Publisher, so now I have distribution in the US. 


On Spec: What do you hope to accomplish in the next ten years? 


Nicole: I'd like to get more adult novels published. That’s what I’ve 
been working on lately. I have a fantasy novel I’m close to sending out, 
and I’m hopeful. I think every writer dreams of hitting the bestseller 
list, and I certainly have that dream too. 


Nicole lives in Edmonton with her husband, writer Aaron 
Humphrey, and their three young children. Although she worked as a 
library technician for many years, Nicole now balances her time 
between her family and her writing. 


On Spec: With three young children, how do you find the time to write? 


Nicole: Ill give you an example. Today I had an opportunity to write 
while the baby took a nap. One of the kids was watching a movie, and 
the other one was on the computer. In the evenings, we take turns with 
the kids, so I’m pretty much guaranteed at least a half-an-hour then. 
After all the kids are in bed, I can usually sneak in another half-an-hour. 


On Spec: It sounds like you’re always looking for opportunities. 


Nicole: Yup. It’s impossible for me to go three days without writing. 
That seems to be about the limit, but I try to do some writing every day. 


On Spec: What advice can you give young writers? 


Nicole: Read a lot, and write a lot. There are a lot of aspiring writers 
who put it off to the weekend, or they think, “Someday. Someday I’m 
going to take a vacation, and I’m going to do it then.” But you have to 
make it part of your life. You need to do it, if not daily, at least weekly. 
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Nicole’s Young Adult Novels: 


© Unlocking the Doors (1988) 

¢ Escape to the Overworld (1988) 
¢ The Catalyst (1989) 

¢ Violet Eyes (2001) 

© Silver Eyes (2001) 

¢ Frost (2007) 


Nicole’s Adult Novel: 


¢ Running on Instinct (2001) 


Nicole teaches at the Calgary Young Writers’ Conference and 
performs school readings throughout Alberta. She belongs to SF 
Canada and Edmonton’s long-running science fiction writers’ group 
affectionately known as The Cult of Pain. 

Several years ago, her novel Violet Eyes won the Golden Eagle 
Children’s Choice Award. This year Frost is a finalist for that same award. 

Nicole’s newest young adult novel, When Dreams Come True, is 
due to be released next spring by Great Plains Publications. You can 
learn more about Nicole and her work by visiting her website at 


www.geocities.com/nmluiken. ¢ 
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Signs are meant to be obeyed 
and I do so slavishly. But a line 
must be drawn somewhere, 
and this is where I draw mine. 


"No Entry’ Signs and 


Other Cosmic Mysteries 
Stephanie Gray 


I've had dreams about The Door. It's big and red and solid, with 
one of those metal bars in front that you have to push with all your 
strength to open. There are two signs on The Door. The first sign is 
black with big orange block letters that say “Emergency Exit”. Right 
below that is another sign, this one black on white, reading “Do Not 
Enter”. The orange and black sign was placed there by Rona, the assistant 
manager, and is barely worth mentioning. The second sign is the one 
that haunts me, that secretly, ridiculously, keeps me awake at night. 

I've asked every other cashier, most of the beauty department, 
most of apparel, all of the deli people, and most of the bakery. I've 
asked all the supervisors, hoping that the secret to decoding the logic 
of The Door was something bestowed along with that first promotion. 
Finally, as we passed each other in the hall towards the lunch room, I 
asked the manager, Phil. Phil is a tall, weird man with no hair and dim 
eyes who only dresses in clothes bought at Superstore. He can tell if 
you're wearing clothes not bought at Superstore and, should you happen 
to do the unthinkable and venture in on your off hours wearing a 
sweater bought from Wal-Mart, finds it necessary to inquire, in a jovial 
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fashion yet with veiled threat behind those colourless eyes, why you are 
supporting the enemy. But he was always nice to me. 

But on the subject of The Door, all Phil could do say was that a 
"greater authority than mine placed that sign there, Janet”, and that 
was that. So on I wondered, my frustration and my curiosity growing, 
day by day, to terrible pressure within me, until I began to fear that I 
might seriously be losing my mind. I wanted to open The Door. I wanted 
to open The Door and step through so badly that I dreamed about it. 

It's not that I wonder what is behind The Door. I know what is 
behind The Door; or I believe I know, and in some circles that's as 
good as knowing: It is an exit. It leads to the parking lot. I walk past 
what I have no reason not to believe is the other side of The Door 
every day on my way to work, and every day on my way home. But the 
reverse side of The Door is naked of signs and so does not incur my 
attention or my wrath. 

Who would put a “Do Not Enter” sign on the inside of an exit? 
What, I implore, am I being asked not to enter? I fantasize about running 
through the door. Just pushing it open one day and charging through. 
Running out into the parking lot, and into the street. I think of the 
freedom; I think of the wind and the rain hitting my face, the fresh, 
wet smell of the pavement, the release, the relief, the incomparable 
freedom. I want to spite that sign that has mocked me day in and day 
out since I began working at Superstore a year and a half ago. I want 
to shake it down as I slam the door in my wake, tearing off my clinging 
fluorescent blue uniform as I run. 

I'm almost at the end of the metaphorical rope. Exactly seven 
hours and fifty six minutes into an eight hour shift and I finally make 
the decision. 

It's a notable enough instant in my life that I actually pause, holding 
a large box of mini wheats suspended above the blinking glass surface 
of my scanner, waiting to be rung up. The customer, a muffin faced 
mother with a screaming five year old squishing a loaf of bread into a 
mangled ball behind her back, glares at me. I glare back, and finish 
her order. Thankfully, it's the last. Jenna has appeared behind me, her 
flat black hair in pig tails, her apron characteristically spotless. I collect 
my things and drop them into the pocket of my own wrinkled and 
mustard stained apron, wish Jenna good luck, and I'm on my way. 

Today is my last day, or I would never have the nerve. I'm a rule 
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keeper, by nature. Jaywalking leaves me a little sick to my stomach, 
never mind smoking in no smoking zones. Signs are meant to be 
obeyed and I do so slavishly. But a line must be drawn somewhere, and 
this is where I draw mine. I handed in my two weeks notice three weeks 
ago, I cleaned out my locker, I got my letter of reference, I said my 
goodbyes. I've spent the last two months paring down my belongings 
to the bare minimum. I've stripped away my life and my memories 
until my whole personality was small and meek enough to be shoved 
into three extra large canvas suitcases, salmon pink and well worn, and 
one carry on bag. My plane leaves in six hours. By tomorrow I'll be on 
the other side of the continent, staring blindly into another ocean, 
another life. No one in Halifax will know about The Door. It will be 
over, solved, defeated. I will start again. 

I pull on my coat, grab my purse, and start down the wide hallway 
to the proper exit. Half way down the hall is The Door, huge and 
omnipresent. The steps I take toward it seem to be far too many, as if 
the linoleum is moving backward on an invisible conveyer belt. I refuse 
to look at The Door until I'm standing in front of it. There I stop, take 
a quick look around, push my whole weight against the metal bar and 
charge through. 

The other side of The Door is not what I expected. I'm not in the 
parking lot. I'm not outside, nor am I still in the building I just left. 
Where I am is a dimly lit and narrow cavern. The walls are some kind 
of black volcanic rock, as smooth and slippery as glass, reflecting the 
light emanating from the blue flamed torches that line the jagged, 
gleaming walls. I grab the handle before The Door slams shut behind 
me and charge right back into Superstore. 

Back in the brightly lit staff hallway, with the half open doorway to 
the manager's office across the hall, and a poster for the next staff 
bowling party peeling off the bulletin board, I'm sweating and my 
hands are shaking. My blood is still, my heartbeat deafening. Phil passes 
by and nods at me but doesn't stop, doesn't congratulate me on my 
impending move or wish me luck, doesn't comment on my reprehensible 
Payless running shoes. I nod back, trying my best to look normal. 
When he's gone I lean against The Door and quietly panic. 

I consider running. I consider flying down the steps to the proper, 
socially condoned exit and making my escape. I consider going home, 
letting my mother drive me to the airport, getting on the plane, quietly 
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eating my package of airline peanuts, watching the in-flight movie, and 
pretending none of this ever happened. 

But I can't. I can't. There are doors, once opened, that can never 
be closed. 

I hold my breath, take another quick look around, and push 
against the great metal bar. I stick my head through far enough to 
see the cavern, the blue torchlight. Distantly, the smell of something 
burning. I step through The Door. 

Before The Door closes behind me I push my purse strap under- 
neath it, holding it just slightly ajar. 

The stench of burning gets stronger the farther into the cavern 
I walk. The floor is slippery, and in places wet. A few times I lose my 
balance and almost fall. Up ahead the cavern bends. I follow a 
rough path towards the sound of heavy breathing, and the stench of 
sweat and chemical burn. 

I turn the corner, the cavern widens into a room, rough-walled 
and with stalactites like teeth. There is a man tied to a stone slab in the 
centre of the room. A woman stands over him holding a silver bowl. 
The bound man is naked and thin, his bones cold protrusions. His 
chest is one giant chemical burn, a coat of blisters spitting blood and 
clear puss; white tear drop scars drip down the sides of his chest and 
pool in his hairless, hollowed out armpits. I'm afraid that if I take a 
step closer and look into the center of his wound I'll see an opening 
burned through into his chest, the stubs of corroded ribs, a naked and 
throbbing heart. His head is tilted back and framed by stringy hair too 
caked with blood and pus for its original colour to be distinguishable. 
A sheet of dried blood and dripping, sticky snot masks a face so twisted 
with hate it is barely human. His breath is loud and raspy, filling the 
cave with livid echoes. A snake as thick as a human thigh is wrapped 
around the stalactites. The ceiling disappears into a void of black; 
there is no telling how far up it goes, or how large the snake is. Its body 
disappears and reappears among the rocky protrusions. It could go on 
for miles. Its head is strange and small and calm, more like a jeweled 
ornament than a living thing. Only its tongue moves, flickering in and 
out of its mouth, dripping clear venom into the silver bowl held above 
the bound man's chest. The woman holding the bowl has the deadest 
eyes I've ever seen. 

I watch them for what feels like a long time, frozen and numb with 
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panic. My feet feel cemented onto the polished ground. The bowl fills 
up before my eyes, each drop of liquid that falls into it hissing and 
smoking against the metal sides. When the bowl can hold no more she 
moves it away and dumps the acid, hissing, on the ground. Meanwhile 
the steady drip falls onto the scarred and seeping chest. 

When he screams, the whole cavern shakes. My hands fly to my 
fracturing ear drums. The floor heaves and sends me flying back, sliding 
across the slippery floor. And I'm crawling desperately across the glassy 
ground, fingers clawing at nothing. Unable to stand, I throw myself at 
The Door, pull it open, kick my purse out from the door frame and 
hurl myself after it. 

On my feet again, I run down the hall, shove past several stunned 
co-workers and bolt through the proper exit. I breathe fresh air and 
keep running. I'm across the parking lot and halfway down the street 
before I realize no one is chasing me. 

In the parking lot of a Starbucks I struggle to catch my breath and 
wonder what the hell to do now. 

On one of the plastic deck tables outside the Starbucks sits a man 
with little bells braided into his long white beard. He's wearing an 
army jacket, a Led Zeppelin T-shirt, and a pair of jeans that might well 
be older than me. There's a white bandage covering his left eye. 
Someone has drawn a happy face on it in purple marker. 

"Janet who walks between the worlds," he calls out. His voice is 
hard and old and deep, "You opened The Door, didn't you." 

I feel a hot blush rush to my face as if I've been caught naked 
in public. 

A smile touches the corners of lips cracked with age, "Come," he 
says, waving me forward. 

I come. I sit down across from him in a wobbly plastic chair. 

"Grande latte," he says, "Heavy on the foam, extra hot, with some 
of those chocolate sprinkles." 

"What?" 

He waves towards the open Starbucks. 

"Oh." I stand and walk into the Starbucks and buy him a Grande 
latte with chocolate sprinkles. I go back outside and sit down across 
from him, placing the steaming paper cup between his woolen gloved 
hands. He smiles and sips. The foam stays in his moustache. 

"Nothing can be done," he says in his deep, old voice, "that cannot 
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be undone. Loki won't stay in that cave forever." 

I'm surprised by my own sigh of relief. 

"When he does break his chains, you'd better hope to hell you and 
yours are all dead and gone." 

"What's he doing in the emergency exit at Superstore?" 

Again that cracked smile, that black laugh. 

"There used to be sacred places. Places where mortals couldn't go. 
There were mountains that couldn't be climbed, deserts that couldn't 
be crossed. Places where secrets could be kept. We used to keep Loki 
chained up deep beneath the surface of the Earth. But mortals just kept 
drilling down deeper and deeper and eventually he had to be moved." 

"So you moved him to a Superstore?" 

He sips his latte and looks thoughtful, and then says, "Man 
stopped obeying the laws of nature. But most of you seem to obey signs." 

"Signs?" 

"Not all signs. Just signs so trivial nobody bothers to disobey them. 
Well, almost nobody." 

"This works?" 

"Better than you'd think. Get this... if you walk on the grass in a 
certain city park in Sacramento, you're walking in the fields of Eden. 
The fires of Ragnarok, the ones that burn this world, will be lit by a match 
struck in the non-smoking section of a roadside diner in Salvation, 
Nebraska. Old truths don't stop being true, Janet, they just relocate." 

Another pause, another sip of his latte, "Don't worry too much 
Janet. You've’ broken nothing that can't be fixed." 

"Why are you telling me this?" 

Again that cracked smile, "Would you rather I'd have let you wonder?" 

"Are you punishing me?" 

"You wanted to know secrets, Janet," he says. "You wanted to do 
something forbidden, something no one else has done. You should be 
grateful. I had to carve out my own eye for the knowledge you just 
bought with a five dollar latte." 

Strangely, I'm not grateful. 

The cracked smile fades and he seems, for a moment, almost to 
pity me. Then the smile is back, crooked and slightly cruel. "Come 
close," he says. 

I lean close. 

He reaches up and slowly peels the bandage off his left eye. 
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Beneath it is a wrinkled, concave eyelid. 

"Closer," he says. 

I lean closer. 

He opens the hollow eyelid and lets me look. 

Suddenly, I understand everything. 

Six hours later and I'm sitting on a plane heading for a new 
coast, and a new life. For some reason Halifax doesn't seem all that 
far away anymore. 

I'm sitting next to a man who didn't wear his seatbelt during take- 
off. On the way to the airport I saw three different single occupant 
vehicles driving in the car pool lane. I notice these things now. I notice 
what rules have been broken, and wonder what terrible or beautiful 
secrets might have been carelessly unleashed upon the world. 

I got on the plane, just like I said I would. But I do not eat my 
package of airline peanuts. And I don't watch the in-flight movie. 
Instead I stare out the little round window at the earth far below. I 
watch the crisscrossing patchwork of superhighways and try not to see 
them as hairline fractures in the surface of the world. 

The chains are breaking. That's what I saw in the naked tunnel of 
Odin's eye. The wolves are hungry and they're eyeing the sun and the 
moon as their meat. One day a match will be struck in a roadside diner 
in Salvation, Nebraska, and the whole world will ignite. 

I'll go to Halifax. I'll go to school. I'll get a degree and a job. I'll 
date. Maybe one day I'll marry. But I'll never forget. 

Some secrets, once learned, can never be unlearned. Some doors, 
once opened, can never be closed. 

Some signs are meant to be obeyed. ¢ 
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Morgan lit up, a stir in the pit of 
his stomach warning him that 
reading this would only remind 
him he was going out with a 
whimper. He opened the folder, 
and resignedly praised the fore- 
sight of his instincts halfway 
through the first page—it was 
the same old story. 


The Finale 


Yuri Fabrikantov 


“So, how're we coming along?” Morgan inquired and shot a glance 
at the tacky moose head that protruded from the wall above the desk. 
Out in the living room, the pandemonium subsided, but the din of 
conversation and clatter of equipment being moved refused to go away. 

The director looked up at him with confused bloodshot eyes that 
beseeched slumber. Schaeffer was young, barely thirty, and Morgan 
knew from the get-go that the kid had bitten off way more than he 
could chew. But hey, you live, you learn. Morgan had disliked the guy 
at first—Schaeffer’s beard and ponytail did little to set him apart from 
the millions of auteur wannabes—but the kid had pulled through. 
Well, sort of. 

“Sorry? Oh, we uh...” He trailed off, rubbing his eyes. Morgan 
patiently sipped his coffee, sympathetic. “This should be the last day 
here,” Schaeffer finally said, slumping back into his chair. Morgan 
nodded and sat down on the opposite side of the desk. 

He liked this room, understood why Schaeffer had designated it as 
his fortress of solitude. The Boudreau house itself was a summer home 
for city folks—no more, no less. The timber-framed facade, unpaved 
driveway, and serene lakeside scenery all belied the house’s true 
nature—the satellite dish was surreptitiously installed on the west 
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wing, out of sight. And it, along with the accompanying plasma-screen 
TV in the living room, was just the tip of the iceberg. There were at 
least three cordless telephones on the first floor, two computers in 
different rooms, a microwave in the kitchen, and an Xbox tucked away 
beneath a green velvet sofa. Even the ostensible gas stove turned out 
to be electric, albeit with a clever design. To call the Boudreau house 
a country house, Morgan surmised, was tantamount to confusing a 
whale with a fish—understandable, but ever so wrong. The study, how- 
ever, was the exception. Modestly furnished with a mahogany desk, a 
pair of wicker chairs, a leather armchair with an adjoining nightstand, 
and two bookshelves abutting the walls, it was the only room in the 
house with even a smidgen of rustic charm. Although Morgan could 
have done without the moose head. 

“What do we got so far?” he asked. 

“Well, we finished most of the photography. We got the interviews, 
the equipment montages, scenic shots around the house—all of it. All 
that’s left is the shot of the lake, and after that it’s back to the studio 
for the re-enactments and post-production.” 

Schaeffer mimed washing his hands clean and threw them up in 
surrender. Morgan couldn’t help but chuckle. 

“Don’t worry about it, Nick. You did a good job. Better than most.” 

Schaeffer shrugged and forced a wan smile. “If you say so.” 

“Not what you expected, huh?” 

“It’s not that. It’s just... way more work and a lot less interesting 
than I thought.” As soon as the words were out of his mouth, the 
director shot him the worried gaze of a man who had just committed 
an unforgivable faux pas. “I didn’t mean—* 

Morgan shot up a hand and offered an avuncular smile. “Don’t 
worry. I know exactly what you mean. Just don’t go talking like that 
around the top brass.” 

Schaeffer appeared unconvinced. Morgan understood—the bad 
guys always wanted you to think they were the good guys. “I’m just 
tired—“ 

“It’s fine. Not the same as directing commercials, is it?” 

Schaeffer’s shoulders slumped, whether in relief or resignation 
Morgan could not discern. “No. It really isn’t.” 

“Don’t worry, kid. They’re not all this bad. I’ve been doing this for 
over a decade, and the deadline they gave you was ridiculous. Besides, 
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they didn’t exactly send you out into the hot spots.” 

Schaeffer nodded, his gaze firmly trained on the cup of coffee 
atop his desk—at this point, about as cold and appetizing as yellow snow. 

“Look,” Morgan continued, “most of these people are frauds, and 
some are just fucking crackpots. I’m telling you, I was producing these 
things when you were still in high school. The upside?” Morgan shrugged. 
“You got a nice paycheque and a nice credit. I looked at what you have 
so far and you won’t have a hard time landing yourself a job after this.” 

Schaeffer forced that wan smile of his and nodded. “Thanks.” 

“Thank yourself. I’m serious. Don’t listen to what anybody says. In 
this business—in any business—the work speaks for itself. Anyway, that’s 
my wise, worldly speech. Now, is this guy a fraud or a psycho ward?” 

The director’s facial muscles strained ever so slightly, as dejection 
gave way to an odd form of introspection. “I honestly don’t know. It 
belongs to a company. Caretaker didn’t seem that crazy. But then 
again, there aren’t any ghost tours coming in and out of this place. 
They normally milk these things for all they’re worth.” 

Morgan grinned. “Probably just better to rent it out to some curious 
yuppie for the summer.” 

“Probably,” Schaeffer said. “At this point, though, I don’t give a shit.” 

“Cheers,” Morgan raised his mug. Schaeffer returned the gesture 
and stood, picking up his own cup. 

“All right, ’'m gonna find me a couch as far away as possible and 
pass out ‘til sundown,” said the director. 

“Sundown” 

“Yeah. We need a...” He twirled his finger in the air, in search of 
words that refused to surface. “A shot of the water. We need a shot of 
the water around sundown.” 

“That the story?” 

“Yeah. Apparently there’s this girl who comes out of the water. I 
don’t really remember. You sticking around?” 

“Sure,” Morgan said. Schaeffer bent down, opened a drawer, and 
deposited a crammed folder onto the desk. 

“Some light reading,” -he said and tapped the folder with his index 
finger. “Now, if you’ll excuse me, I’m gonna go dream about directing 
beach bunnies in a Budweiser ad.” 

“Enjoy,” Morgan told the director, as the latter plodded out of the room. 
The door swung shut, and Morgan waited to hear Schaeffer’s muffled 
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footfalls before speaking, eyes trained on the folder. “That’s a wrap.” 

It wasn’t a reference to the impending end of the shoot, the end 
of the series, or a jab at the director. Morgan’s inner-monologue had 
been hiccupping the words for the last few months. And even though 
the last thing he needed was to brood over the closing stages of the 
show, he was helpless to stop it—the memory of the damned light- 
house was back and did not plan on leaving. 

The fucking lighthouse. 

It was the Louis Riel Lighthouse in Manitoba. Although he didn’t 
remember exactly which episode it was, the lighthouse was somewhere 
in the middle of season two. They had driven up north with a curator 
from Winnipeg who told them a bunch of local wives’ tales about the 
lighthouse. The keeper had apparently been murdered by French fur 
traders competing with the Hudson Bay Company before the French 
and Indian War and was, naturally, often spotted moaning and skulking 
around the lighthouse at night. They had reached it near dusk—the 
perfect time to shoot. It was while the crew set up the equipment 
around the beach that Morgan and the director heard the moans 
seeping out of the lighthouse. The sound was faint at first, but definitely 
there and definitely pained. As it grew in pitch, work gradually came 
to a halt; everyone gawked at the lighthouse. And then Morgan started 
walking. The director (an asshole whose name he’d spent the last three 
months struggling to remember, but couldn’t wait to forget) had later 
asked him what he was thinking, and Morgan replied as honestly as he 
could—nothing. After a full season of producing Haunted Canada and 
encountering every kind of conman imaginable, he wasn’t about to let 
the priggish curator get away with it. The scene that was captured on 
film and (of course) failed to make it to the final cut, showed Morgan 
striding into the lighthouse and coming out less than a minute later. 
The moaning ceased shortly before Morgan returned, dragging a 
teenager by the arm. 

“That’s a wrap,” he had announced to the chuckles of many, as the 
kid rudely demanded to be released, between threats of violence and 
questions regarding Morgan’s sexual orientation. The clip had become 
somewhat of a favourite at the station, but Morgan found it less and 
less funny as age caught up to him. 

That’s a wrap. 

The show’s concept came to him after seeing a documentary 
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about a haunted house in Virginia, back in ’93, and despite what most 
people thought, Gary James Morgan was never a ghost hunter or even 
more than moderately interested in the supernatural—he was just a 
guy with an idea. The network was still young back then, and he had a 
good reputation. They bit instantly. Within a year, Morgan had assembled 
a crew, found a director for the first season, and set out to hunt ghosts. 
The pilot, about the Forbidden Plateau in British Columbia, was a hit. 
It was everything he had wanted—an eerie tale, credible eyewitness 
accounts, and a provocative look at social issues on Native reservations 
(quite big, only a few years after Oka and the same year as Hoop 
Dreams). The first season kept the network afloat, but that was about it. 
Season one had exhausted the more interesting stories, and by season 
two, the bulk of interviews came from trailer trash reciting The 
Amityville Horror. That season spawned the running gag at the station 
about producing a documentary that investigated the link between 
ESP and inbreeding. Again, Morgan grew less amused by it with age. 

“That’s a wrap,” he muttered, eyes trained on the folder atop the 
desk. It lay there, mocking. 

He did not want to read that thing, because he knew what was in 
there. If someone hadn’t died in the house a century ago, there was 
an old battlefield nearby. If there was no battlefield nearby, there was 
an Indian curse or burial ground. If there was no Indian curse or burial 
ground... well, no one had yet crossed that particular creative threshold. 

“That’s a wrap,” he repeated, the same phoney, tired grin 
Schaeffer had offered him moments earlier lining his features. He was 
thinking out loud again and willed himself to stop; it was a dangerous 
proclivity for a man in his fifties (he was just glad Laura hadn’t caught 
him, which would have necessitated a trip to the doctor’s, or maybe 
even a shrink). 

But this was the last episode. The series finale. The end of the line. 

Another look at the moose head prompted him to stand. He walked 
up to the window, cracked it open, and felt the cool breeze suffuse the 
room. His watch read four-forty—dusk was about two, two-and-a half 
hours away. Morgan occupied Schaeffer’s seat, and produced his 
notepad along with his cheap ballpoint pen, with its perennially tooth- 
mark-mangled cap, as per the ritual he had abandoned around the 
turn of the century. Without an ashtray in sight, he took a long sip of 
his coffee, careful to leave enough dregs to extinguish a cigarette. 
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Morgan lit up, a stir in the pit of his stomach warning him that 
reading this would only remind him he was going out with a whimper. 
He opened the folder, and resignedly praised the foresight of his 
instincts halfway through the first page—it was the same old story. 


The script was called The Boudreau House. 

There were two suicides and about three-dozen sightings. 

Not bad. 

The eponymous Boudreau house was built in Ste-Lucie (not to be 
confused with Ste-Lucie-De-Beauregard), Quebec, by Martin Boudreau 
circa 1920. Martin was the grandson of Jean Boudreau, a major early 
stockholder in the Grand Trunk Railroad and shipping magnate. By 
all accounts, he proved the third generation theory of business—the 
grandson always screws up. Lackadaisical about running the company, 
as well as his approach to family life, Martin’s passion lay far away from 
business. According to Schaffer’s sources, the Boudreau name was well 
known and inscribed in logs at gambling houses from New Orleans to 
San Francisco. 

The name was usually in the red. 

Since documentation of his activities was scarce at best, one could only 
assume that his ensuing mental breakdown was the result of gambling debts. 

Some time in March of 1926, Martin Boudreau smothered his wife 
and twin daughters in their sleep, before hanging himself in the base- 
ment. According to the autopsy, the neck did not break. Fittingly, debt 
collectors from Chicago had tracked down his country house and 
wound up discovering the bodies. A suicide note was found in the 
study (this part caused Morgan to shoot an uneasy glance toward the 
desk)—Je ne peux plus respirer—I can no longer breathe. 

Ownership of the house passed to Martin’s cousin, who promptly 
sold it to a Montreal real-estate developer by the name of Gary 
Conklin, the second unfortunate. 

Conklin had amassed a fortune by speculating and, some suspect, 
shipping Whiskey to Boston during Prohibition. Documents indicate 
that Conklin was somewhat of a Renaissance Man—once his money 
was made, he invested in a plethora of businesses that included cinemas, 
newspapers, and restaurants, most of which were doomed to failure. 
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Despite his relative lack of education, Conklin also fancied himself a 
patron of the arts, purchasing many extravagantly priced paintings 
and sculptures in his lifetime, none of which ever made it to the 
country house. He never married, but his voracious sexual appetite 
was legendary in the upper circles of Montreal society; he was rarely, if 
ever, seen in the company of a woman over thirty years of age. 

Poker buddies making their monthly trip up to the house discoy- 
ered Conklin’s corpse on July 18, 1943. Clad in a bathrobe, the body 
sat on the couch, mouth and eyes wide open, revolver resting in one 
limp hand. According to testimony, pieces of brain adorned the wall 
(Morgan made a note to discuss this part with Schaeffer; it was high- 
lighted yellow and seemed gratuitous). 

A suicide note was found in Conklin’s bathrobe. It read—My mind 
is everywhere. 

(Morgan was about to make a note of this, but relented when he 
saw that mentions of both suicide notes identified with question 
marks; this was becoming hokier than necessary.) 

After Conklin’s demise, the house became part of the Conklin 
Corporation, to which it still belongs. The company had been renting 
it out as a summer home for over sixty years. Most sightings came from 
these temporary residents. 

There was very little pattern to the apparitions. Some claimed to 
see Conklin’s burly frame roaming about the waterfront (even though 
Conklin was known to be a wiry five-four), while others purported 
sightings of Boudreau’s body hanging from a rafter in the basement. 
Some claimed to have seen Boudreau’s wife and daughters emerge 
from the lake, pleading with tenants to be let in (apparently some versions 
of the story have them drowned). 

In short, the same bullshit by different liars. 

The rest, nearly a third of the accounts, recount noises in the 
woods, bizarre shapes floating above the lake, and sudden drops in 
temperature (Morgan did not understand why Schaeffer had 
decided to leave these parts in, but it all made sense once he read 
the caretaker’s interview). 

Never fails. 

The caretaker, a Pierre Dupont, talked about a massacre of 
Hurons by a French expedition in Laudonniere circa 1720, twenty 
miles north of Ste-Lucie, and yet another massacre of French and 
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Hurons by the British Army during the French and Indian Wars. The 
Natives, according to Dupont, referred to the lake as “Guiding 
Water”—a place to seek wisdom or commit suicide in one’s twilight 
years, if one were a chief or a shaman. 

(Morgan skimmed through this part, unable to recall any mention of 
ritual suicide in Quebec-based tribes during his years as a History major.) 

The rest of the folder was filled with re-enactment scripts. Morgan 
quickly leafed through them before giving up. 

Terrific. 


Morgan checked his watch and saw the arrows line up at a quarter 
past six. Had it taken that long to read the folder? Maybe. His focus 
wasn't what it used to be. Before getting married, he and Laura used 
to joke that monotony (they both probably meant monogamy but were 
afraid to say, he was sure) would eventually dull down their lives to the 
point where cereal brands and air fresheners became their pre-eminent 
topics of conversation. And although the prophecy failed in regard to 
his marriage (he hoped), he couldn’t say the same about himself. His 
focus had become about as dull as the tip of an unsharpened pencil 
used to write an eight-page essay. 

He shot a glance toward his gaunt shadow, framed on the wall by 
the day’s waning light, and lit another cigarette. 

This is the finale, he thought, inhaling, as the smoke resumed its 
irritating pressure at the bottom of his lungs. 

Well, it was. A part of him had hoped that the last one would be 
somehow different, but it wasn’t—neither the episode nor the feeling. No 
matter how much he loathed going out this way, this was the finale. Head 
down, he reached for the folder and gave it another read-through. 


Morgan stepped out onto the terrace and inhaled deeply. There 
was no crisp air like this in the city. The thought of pollution drew his 
gaze to the coffee mug in his hand, graveyard to nearly a dozen butts. 
Disgusted with himself for going through half a pack in a matter of 
hours, he made sure the coast was clear before emptying the contents 
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into the bushes beyond the railing. Craving and habit displaced 
disgust, however, as he automatically reached into his jacket and lit up 
again, leaning against the railing to watch the sunset. 

Dusk was a ruddy orange, as the sun eased below the tree line. A 
few birds called out in scattered chirps, unable to drown out the crickets. 
Morgan wondered what they were saying. Twilight never looked the 
same in the same place, he mused, watching emerald green and 
shades of pinkish purple shimmer against the lake, confused and 
entranced by the colour scheme. 

Twilight. He should call the episode Twilight at Boudreau’s. Or 
Twilight at Ste. Lucie. No, Twilight at Boudreau’s. He had always preferred 
straightforward titles, but if there was ever a time he could get cute, 
this was it. Hell, maybe if he would have gotten cute earlier, he could 
have saved the show. 

Shit. 

There was no way Morgan could blame the execs for cancelling 
the show. He was barely surprised when they ordered the season minus 
five episodes and moved it to summer instead of the usual fall slot. It 
was a dud. No, he had turned it into a dud. He always adhered to modest, 
simple production values, always sticking to a budget, but deep down, 
he always knew that this was his downfall. Despite being the first of its 
ilk, Haunted Canada failed to garner an audience and unsurprisingly 
could not keep up with the recent proliferation of competitors. Never 
mind the Discovery and Space channels—next season they would have 
MTV to contend with, as well. It was as if he could no longer see anything 
clearly. Not the show, not his career, not his marriage, not even himself. 
Nothing. Maybe he could have pushed for more money, tried to make the 
show trendy or ostentatious, maybe if he wasn’t so damn stubborn— 

“Mistur Morgun?” 

Morgan’s cigarette was nearly startled out of his hand. He turned 
around to see a young, skinny, pimple-faced kid in torn jeans and a 
faded fleur-de-lys t-shirt tentatively awaiting acknowledgement. 

“Yeah,” he replied. 

“His dere hanyting hi can get you?” asked the kid, with much 
effort. Morgan wanted more coffee, but the kid’s weary countenance 
dissuaded the producer from making any requests. 

He smiled and shook his head, grateful for the respite from his 
thoughts. The kid gave an eager nod and grabbed a rolled-up extension 
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cord before shouting something French into the house. Moments 
later, he was helping the rest set up on the beach. Morgan was about 
to go inside and pour himself another cup in a clean mug, when 
Schaeffer shambled up to the screen door and stepped outside, rub- 
bing his eyes. 

“Rise and shine,” chimed Morgan. 

Schaeffer yawned an answer and strode down the stairs to the 
beach. Morgan watched the young director smoothly morph from 
complacent McDonald’s manager to Wall-Street trader, arms flying 
everywhere to emphasize the delegation of tasks. Morgan liked the guy 
and felt a little guilty for lying to him—finding his next job would be 
hard—Haunted Canada was not exactly a springboard to stardom. 

He'll make it, Morgan thought, throwing his butt onto the beach, 
and zipping up his jacket. It had gotten chilly. 

Five minutes later, the crew finished setting up, and Morgan 
watched the process intently, arms crossed and the railing digging into 
his side. They only needed a few seconds of footage, but this usually 
took at least fifteen minutes of shooting when the time was right. 

Schaeffer called quiet on the set. Morgan shot a glance at the lake 
and agreed, his gaze lingering. It was the right time—not too dark, not 
too bright. 

The small waves shifted gently, reflecting the majestic, ensconcing 
firs. Morgan was about to look away, when he alighted on something 
that resembled a diaphanous steam rising from the water. Fledgling 
fog? Possibly, but he wasn’t sure. How was fog formed anyway? 

The shapes. 

There appeared to be some sort of a steam whirlwind eddying 
near the middle of the lake, not something the camera would catch, 
but visible enough to the sharp eye. Morgan knew next to nothing 
about science or chemistry, but remembered hearing something 
about cold air and hot air causing things to swirl. Something like that. 
Or maybe not. 

A flock of birds, maybe sparrows, suddenly decamped from along 
the tree line. As they flew into the fading evening, Morgan realized 
how eerily quiet it had become—even the crickets were silent. 

Something flickered near the beach on the other end. His stomach 
tightening, his gaze wandered down and roved about until finding two 
specks of light in the distance. Fireflies, he thought. They had to be fire- 
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flies. Was it too far to see? Maybe, but that was the only explanation. 
From this distance, it was impossible for Morgan to make out any 
specifics, but there appeared to be two of them, lingering in mid-air at 
an equal distance from each other. Almost like a pair of— 

Eyes. 

Don't be an idiot. 

I can no longer see. 

—candles in the dark. It was ludicrous, of course. But still, fireflies were 
supposed to fly—not stay suspended in the air—and that niggled at him. 

Something about the fireflies... something was wrong. The swirling 
steam became more visible. Morgan glanced at the crew, and saw their 
oblivion. They were already moving, putting away equipment. The 
shots were done. How long had he been staring at the lake? The chill 
in the air became colder, stung at his neck and ears. Morgan felt his 
teeth begin to rattle. 

Something about those fireflies was wrong. But it wasn’t. 

Morgan grinned. It was the lighthouse. He didn’t know why, but it 
was the lighthouse. 

It made sense, even though he failed to see how. It was on the cusp 
of his consciousness, but the answer was there. The lake had given him 
the answer. He heard it again—a low, guttural whisper. The words were 
nebulous, as was their meaning, but Morgan was almost there. 

The purpose was back. 

The focus was back. 

He straightened and strode back into the house. The whispers 
ceased before he absorbed the significance. But he couldn’t stop—if 
he stopped, it would be lost. The purpose would be lost. And that was 
unacceptable. 

He had to write this down. 

Morgan flung open the front door and raced along the gravel 
road, sneakers kicking up small clouds of dust. He wove between the 
rows of vans, before reaching his Buick, and opened the door with an 
unsteady jerk. 

The dome light came on and remained lit, as he slammed the 
door shut. 

The seatbelt bell dinged away, but he paid it no mind, 

Morgan reached into his jacket with shaky hands, and produced 
the pen and notepad. His entire body was convulsing, shivers mixed 
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with twitches. He shakily ripped out the meagre notes he had taken 
while reading the case file. With a flick of his thumb, he popped the 
crumpled cap off his pen and sent it flying to his feet. Trembling 
hands tentatively approached each other, as pen and paper made 
tremulous contact. Morgan did his best to write with a steady hand, 
and succeeded in producing the handwriting of a six-year-old— 
crooked, yet legible. 

He grinned and exhaled when he saw the words on the notepad. 

I can no longer see. 

“That’s a wrap,” he said and plunged the pen into his eye. ¢ 


CA You’re here because 


you love the arts... 
F Alberta 


oundation 
for the Arts So are we. 
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I’m the ugliest of all 
ugly human inventions. 
I’m the epitome of evil. 


Blank 


Leah MacLean-Evans 


You may have heard of me; you may not have. But I’ve been saving 
men’s sanity since I was first conceived. Although I have not directly 
harmed anyone, whether I am good or bad depends on how you 
regard the death penalty. I am the Blank. 

At every execution by firing squad, each of the six riflemen is told 
that his firearm is loaded with the Blank, and each chooses to believe it. 
After the shots are fired, each of them leaves without remorse; for each 
is convinced that he had the Blank, and that he cannot be responsible 
for the accused’s death. The executioners go to great lengths to ensure 
that they never question who really had the Blank: before the squad of 
six is randomly selected from a group, they all don masks, so they have 
no knowledge of who the other chosen men are, and so the sight of a 
face will not remind them that only one man really had the Blank. 

I’m the ugliest of all ugly human inventions. I’m the epitome of 
evil. I am deceit, false hope; I enable murder. Yet I am the bosom 
friend of anyone who has ever felt a twinge of guilt, be it or not for 
reasons more morbid than I care to admit. 

But more disturbing than my purpose is my reality. And in order 
to impress upon you the serious and depressing nature of this reality, 
I shall have to exploit a recent execution. 
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In a desert far to the east, nestled in the sand, lies a city. At the 
edge of this city, poorer families live in canvas tents. It is poor men who 
choose to enlist at the local military base, since there they are provided 
with free food and water; and the meagre amount of money they 
receive for their work can be sent to their families. 

In one of the tents lived a girl, sixteen and recently married. She 
had a fairly large family, consisting of her husband, parents, grandfather, 
sister, brother, brother-in-law, two nephews, and her three nieces. All 
of the men, including the older nephew (only a few years younger 
than she), worked and lived with the military. This left her to share the 
tent with the women and her small nephew. 

Each of the men in the military earned enough money for one 
small meal a day. But as there were six men in the military, and seven 
women and children at home, there was rarely enough food for the 
entire family. To complicate matters, the triplet nieces were all nearing 
a marriageable age. To have them wed would mean three fewer 
mouths to feed; however, they would never be considered worthy 
brides if they remained malnourished and unhealthy. 

So the girl saw that she had only one option; and however frowned 
upon that option was, however risky, it promised great long-term benefits. 

She knew of one neighbour who had not enlisted. He owned a 
gun, and every morning took it with him far across the sand dunes. 
Each night he returned with at least one brace of hares, which he 
promptly skinned, roasted, and fed to his extended family. For several 
days she studied his routine, confirming again and again that he was 
consistent. Finally, she decided it was time to act. 

That evening, while the neighbour sat outside roasting his hares, 
she crept around the back of his tent, and let out her loudest, shrillest 
scream. The man, assuming the scream had come from within his tent, 
rushed inside and left the hares unattended. 

She wrapped them in cloth and hurried away without incident. 
The hares fed her family, who asked no questions for fear of the 
answer. She felt relieved: now the girls might become more full-bodied 
than twigs, would soon be married away, and that would be the end to 
their family’s troubles. 

But her plan had flaws. She had not realised that because she had 
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taken food from so many people, she would be charged with a major 
theft. Nor had she accounted for the fact that witnesses had seen her 
leaving the scene with a large bundle of cloth. And, when she confessed, 
explaining what she’d done with the hares, she had certainly not 
expected to be charged with distributing stolen goods. 

What she had least anticipated was to be sentenced to death. But 
the crimes she was charged with were severe, and the general opinion 
was that it was not worth wasting resources on a penniless thief. 

All the soldiers in the military camp hid their faces that night, and 
drew straws to determine which six men would perform the grisly deed. 

The men who drew the short straws happened to be the most 
opposed to the execution; but to disobey would mean the end of their 
own lives, and the girl would be executed anyway. So they anguished, 
and steeled themselves to the task. 

The men lined up before her in the order they had drawn the 
straws. First was her husband, who remembered their wedding and 
how hard both their families had worked to fashion colourful decorations 
out of cloth. Next was her father, who remembered vividly how she had 
been the fattest, happiest baby he had ever seen. He was followed by 
her grandfather, who reminisced about bouncing the giggling two 
year-old girl on his knee. After him was her brother, who thought of 
the fun they had had together as children playing tag among the tents. 
Then came her brother-in-law, who remembered that it was she who, 
as a toddler, had caught sight of him in the village and dragged his 
future wife over to meet him. And lastly was her nephew, thinking of 
all the times she had slipped him some of her own food, insisting, “You 
must grow up big and strong so you can join the military.” 

Never before had six men prayed so hard for the Blank. 


So who had it? 

The morbid truth is this: I am, as I said before, the epitome of evil. 
And evil has never been a physical thing. It is but a concept, and I am 
just that: nothing but an idea planted in the heads of every executioner 
since the invention of guns. 

No one had the blank. 

I am aptly named. ¢ 
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Cory Doctorow: 
Writer and Activist 


Interviewed by Roberta Laurie 


Entertainment Weekly called him “The William Gibson of his 
generation” and in 2007 Forbes Magazine named him a Web Celebrity. 
But back in 1990 when On Spec published 2,000 Year Check-up in the 
Special Youth Edition, he was a young Canadian writer. 2,000 Year 
Check-up was his first published piece, and Cory says, “It gave me the 
confidence to keep writing and submitting.” 

Cory Doctorow now lives in the UK with his wife and five-month- 
old daughter. He is an internationally recognized science fiction 
novelist, blogger and technology activist. Cory is a contributor to 
Wired, Popular Science, The New York Times and many other newspapers, 
magazines and websites. He has won numerous awards for his works, 
and his latest novel, Little Brother, was a New York Times Bestseller. 


On Spec: How has your writing changed since 2,000 Year Check-up? 


Cory: There is a tendency in people who are beginning to write to have 
emotion that is unalloyed. It’s pure joy or pure anger or pure jealousy. 
And I think the actual fact of emotion is that once you get out of child- 
hood, most of your emotions are an alloy of several emotions—often 
contradictory ones. In the same way, there is often salt in the chocolate 
to bring out the sweetness. So your happiness is tinged with regret for 
the times you weren’t happy. Your joy is tinged with sorrow for the people 
who aren’t there to share it with you. Your jealousy is tinged with 
happiness for the person who is achieving. All that complicated 
textured emotion came later for me. 


On Spec: Why do you write in the sci-fi genre? 


Cory: I never really considered writing anything else. It’s a good old- 
fashioned expository adventure genre that rewards people who have 
lots of things to say about technology and its relationship. to society. 
2,000 Year Check-up is all about that. 
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On Spec: Tell us what you’re working on now. 


Cory: I write about six regular columns, and I’ve just taken a cover feature 
for Nature magazine that I’ll have to travel around Europe to write. I’m 
working on a new novel that I’ve been doing a lot of research for, and 
I'll be traveling throughout Asia in September to do more research. I 
do the occasional speaking gig in North America. 

I teach every now and again. I’ve just concluded my last teaching 
gig for five years. I’m taking five years off until the kid grows up, but I 
just taught Clarion West. I have been teaching Clarion and/or Viable 
Paradise every year for several years. That’s a big commitment. 
Although you’re only there for a week, the reading before hand is 
intense. 

I’m getting fed up with having books to review. I now have about 
200 books that I’ve promised people I'll review and blurb. And it 
means I don’t get to do any discretionary reading. And I blog. But I 
blog stuff to keep track of it, so I can reference it later in books, short 
stories speeches, articles and so on. 

I’m working on a short story, and it’s the last short story I’m going 
to write for a little while. I’ve got a young adult novel that’s on the back 
burner, and I’ve got a novel that’s in the can at Tor. It’s coming out in 
2009. That’s what’s on my plate these days. 


Cory is passionate on matters of copyright. He worked as the 
European director of the Electronic Frontier Foundation to end a 
treaty with the UN that would have made copyrighted and even public 
domain material more difficult to access. Cory also worked with a 
European standards body to undermine efforts to create a standard 
that would restrict people’s private use of their televisions. In addition, 
he has strayed from traditional wisdom by allowing complete and free 
access to his novels and story collections through the Internet. 


On Spec: On the issue of copyright, you’ve gone in a different direction 
from many writers. Why is that? 


Cory: All works are presumptively copyrighted. You can’t use anything 
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without permission, and the only thing that stands between you and 
being screwed by your publisher is having more copyrights. There’s 
something to this theory, but it’s hardly the whole story. 

A permissions-based society, one in which every use requires 
permission (which is not what the law says—not in Canada and not in 
the US and not in Europe), is one in which writers have the opportunity 
to request payment for permission and make an extra nickel or dime, 
here and there, but it’s also one in which writers assume the extraor- 
dinary burden of seeking permission any time they want to make a use 
of anyone else’s work. 

For example, a colleague of mine here in the UK sent me an email 
because I’d provided her a blurb for her next book. And she said, “My 
crazy publisher wants me to get a signed waiver that you won’t sue me 
if I use the quote you gave me.” On the one hand, it’s a waste of my 
time, but more importantly, if this ridiculous procedure becomes the 
norm, then every time I get a quote for any of my books, my publishers 
are going to make me run around and get permission from everyone. 
That’s just nuts. As a writer, you have to balance the idea that exclusive 
rights will give you some benefit against the cost of clearing those 
exclusive rights for your own works. 

All of us grew up reading books in which song quotes featured as 
either elements of the story or as introductions to the chapters of the 
book. The practice, although not the law, now, is that anytime you 
want to use a song quote, no matter how small and how trivial, the 
publisher requires that you get indemnification from the music 
publisher. This is not something that is required under copyright law. 
This is something that has become the “best practice” of publishing 
companies because they’re so risk averse. What this means is that writers 
have, by and large, stopped using song quotes. And I think that books 
are often better for the inclusion of song quotes or snatches of poetry. 
And the law lets us use them. We should beware of creating new norms 
and eventually new laws. 


On Spec: Why did you decide to go with a simultaneous release on the 
Internet for your books as opposed to the traditional publishing route? 


Cory: My friend Tim O’Reilly—the publisher of O’Reilly and 
Associates, one of the largest publishers in the world—says, “For most 
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artists, the problem isn’t piracy. It’s obscurity.” And I think that’s exactly 
right. Of all the people who fail to buy one of my books on any given 
day, the majority of them do so because they’ve never heard of it, not 
because someone gave them a free copy. An electronic edition is more 
of an enticement than a substitute. And that only works to my benefit. 
My readers can take the work that they love and email it to their 
friends or send them URLs. 

I don’t think electronic text readers are a good substitute these 
days, and it will be a long time before they are. For one thing, reading 
is not a really mainstream activity. The majority of affluent people, who 
can afford high-end electronic devices, don’t read. It still remains a 
minority pastime because, compared to a mainstream activity like playing 
video games, reading vanishes off the charts. Also multipurpose 
devices like phones and computers are just too distracting to do any- 
thing with for more than ten minutes. Five minutes into any project 
you undertake online, you’re distracted by a video of someone sticking 
a lemon up his nose, and there goes your concentration for reading 
long-form works. These ebook readers are not a panacea except that 
they’re single-purpose devices. But to the extent they’re single- 
purpose devices they will remain expensive. The majority of readers 
are not going to buy $400 ebook readers, and if they do, they’re affluent 
enough that they’ll still buy the paper books that they fetishize on. 

I’m seeing an increased trend to better and better book design, 
including the smaller editions that represent book as artifact and 
accompany the mass-market editions. These special editions are 
intended for the affluent reader who can also afford the ebook reader. 

For a long time writers were obsessed with micro-payments. I want 
macro-payments. I don’t want a penny from a high school kid. I want 
a thousand dollars from an executive. Let the high school kid get the 
book for free and share it with his friends. Rather than shaking high 
school kids upside down until the coins fall out of their pockets, let’s 
entice the people who’ve got tons of money to part with it for things 
that have good value. 


On Spec: How did you convince your print publisher of this? 


Cory: That turned out to be really easy. My editor at Tor is fantastic. 
Patrick Neilson Hayden runs the largest science fiction line in the 
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world, so he’s got a lot of clout and decision-making power. Patrick 
said, “Electronic publishing has the worst ratio of hours spent in meetings 
to dollars generated of anything we’ve tried in the long and august 
history of Tor.” 


Cory Doctorow’s published novels: 


e Little Brother 

© Someone Comes to Town 

e Eastern Standard Tribe 

¢ Down and Out in the Magic Kingdom 
© Overclocked 

¢ A Place So Foreign 


Cory’s short story/essay collections: 


© Overclocked: Stories of the Future Present 
© Content: Selected Essays on Technology, Creativity, copyright and the Future 
of the Future 


On Spec: You do a lot of reading. Are there writers that inspire you? 


Cory: Yeah. Thousands of them, particularly a lot of Canadian authors. 
I really admire William Gibson whose new book, Spook Country, is as 
good as anything he’s ever done and really represents a leap forward 
in the field in the way it approaches the future and technology. I’m 
a big admirer of Rudy Rucker, and Jo Walton is writing fantastic 
allegorical fiction about the war on terror. The list goes on and on. 


On Spec: What advice can you give young writers? 


Cory: I have four pieces of advice for writers in general, young writers too: 
© Write every day. 
© Write even when you think you're writing shit because the difference 
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between the days you’re writing really well and really poorly is all in 
your head. 

¢ Don't become a ceremonial writer. Don’t lard your writing habit with a 
bunch of prerequisites like having the right music, cleaning the house 
or, God forbid, drinking or smoking while you write. Not because I 
have any particular opinions about those habits. I’m often known to 
drink, and I smoked for more than half my life. But because tying your 
ability to write and stay sane with habits that will kill you or make you 
less healthy or even circumstances that you can’t control, all of that 
stuff just makes it less likely that you are going to succeed. 

¢ Make your beginning strong. Have a person and a place with a problem 
at the beginning. Don’t open with scene setting. Don’t open with 
cleverness. Don’t open softly with details. If you have a noun in your 
opening sentence, make it a proper noun. The sooner you can get 
concrete stuff in your story, the sooner the reader starts caring about 
what’s going on. But for God’s sake, don’t have a lot of scene setting 
in the opening paragraph. 


On Spec: You have accomplished so much in the last 20 years. What 
do you hope to accomplish in the next 20 years? 


Cory: I just hope I'll keep writing stuff that I love and keep doing it 
because I love it. 


Cory is co-editor of the popular weblog Boing Boing 
(www.boingboing.net) where he tackles controversial issues like the 
US’ National Terrorist Watch List, abuses of the UK Terrorism Act and 
pedophilia hysteria. Also watch for Cory Doctorow’s Futuristic Tales of 
the Here and Now, a collection of comic books inspired by his short fiction 
that’s due to be released by IDW later this year. You can access all Cory 
Doctorow’s novels (and other cool stuff) for free from his website: 
www.craphound.com. ® 
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He had been there for her high 
school graduation, college too, 
birthday parties and Christmas. 
But those were her memories of 
her life, and her grandfather 
played only a walk-on role, 
receiving no billing. 


Paddywhackers Come Home 
Don Norum 


Sophie’s only memory of her grandfather was as he sat on the sofa 
by the hearth reading to her when she was a child. Of course, she had 
other memories, too. He had been there for her high school gradua- 
tion, college too, birthday parties and Christmas. But those were her 
memories of her life, and her grandfather played only a walk-on role, 
receiving no billing. Memories with him in them, yes, but not memories 
of him. 


Her basset hound, Filo, lay melting into the black firestones, languid 
ears framing the billow of his jowls, whooshing with his snores. Sophie 
sat cross-legged in an afghan, looking up at the old man on the couch. 

He still had a full head of silver-golden hair, his only concessions 
to the years a pair of reading glasses and a preference for tracksuits 
that had grown since the past winter. He'd been reading a book by that 
Argentinean fantasist, Borges. 

"Papa, will you tell me a story?" 

"Certainly, Sophia. Perhaps..." spry fingers flipped pages, "a tale of 
the A Bao A Qu? The imaginary entity inhabiting the—" 
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“No, Papa, a real story. Like...” She groped with her hands, trying 
to coax something concrete out of the air in front of her, and failing. 

“Ah... Yes. A Story. Not a myth or a fairy-tale.“ 

Her nine-year-old face beamed. 

“Yes! Exactly! “ 

He set the book aside, laying one of his ever-present scrids of 
paper in between the pages. 

“All right. Have you heard the story of Chips? It took place in the 
Second World War.“ 

Sophie snuggled herself in the afghan, one hand scratching Filo’s 
side, and shook her head. 

“Chips was a dog—German shepherd, husky, collie—a good mutt. 
This was a hard time. People were growing Victory gardens, rationing 
gasoline, sugar and stamps, taking factory jobs. 

“Even the dogs of the country joined the effort. Dogs searched for 
wounded on battlefields, carried messages between posts, and walked 
sentry duty on moonlit beaches alongside young men far from home. 

“Chips’ owner signed him up; and in 1942, Chips the dog, of 
Pleasantville, New York—“ 

“Wait, Papa. Pleasantville? That’s a fairy-tale name, not a real- 
story name.“ 

“Sometimes, Hagia Sophia, real life can be like a fairy tale. When 
it’s best.“ 

Her face scrunched, and she bade Scheherazade continue. 

“So Chips went through his training and was shipped out to 
Morocco. He walked the beaches with his handler, and had the honor 
of guarding the two great leaders of the War, Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, as they met to discuss grand strategy. 

“He even sired a litter of puppies, all of whom joined the service 
like their father—mascots, sentries, scout dogs. And when they had 
finished in Africa, Chips went on to Sicily. And there he had his finest 
moment.“ 

Her grandpa paused and stared into the fire as if choosing which 
fork to take. 

“They landed on the beach—Chips and his handler, the rest of the 
unit—and moved inland. They had not gone a hundred yards before 
there was huge thunder. Bullets raked the sandy ground around them; 
gouts of dirt flew into the air.“ 
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“What happened?“ 

“There was a machine gun nest hidden in the grass. Before the 
first shot finished ringing their ears, Chips broke free from his handler. 
All they could see of him was a bushy tail swooshing through the grass. 

“Then, seconds after the first shots were fired, there came a sud- 
den silence, and then a chorus of terrified screams. The men rose and 
started sprinting towards the machine gun. As they came near, three 
Italian soldiers fell scrabbling out, followed by a fourth. This one—he 
was their lieutenant—was flailing his arms and screaming as Chips 
jumped and snarled, biting and slashing his arms and neck until his 
handler called him back. 

“The whole squad could have fallen on that beach, but Chips single- 
handedly captured the blockhouse and the Italians inside. They shot 
at him—a bullet actually took the skin off part of his scalp—and beat 
at him with hands, feet, and revolvers; but he drove them outside.“ 

Sophie stared, wide-eyed. She poked at Filo, earning a pair of 
eloquently raised eyebrows. He shrugged, as if to say—“So? You 
expected anything less of such a noble beast as Dog?“—and went back 
to dreams of dancing scents. 

“What happened after all that? What happened to Chips?“ 

Her grandpa leaned down and smiled. 

“Chips got the Silver Star and a Purple Heart. And a Theater 
Ribbon with an arrowhead—for a combat landing—and eight battle 
stars. General Eisenhower personally congratulated him. He was the 
only dog ever to be so highly decorated.“ 

“Wow...“ 

“And then after the war, he lived out the rest of his days on a farm, 
lying in the sun, chasing cats when he deemed it necessary, and hav- 
ing his pick of the bones.“ 

Filo gave a small twitch and sigh, his dreams pleasant. 

“Now—Sophie’s grandfather said looking at the clock with a look 
of exaggerated surprise—we had better get you two off to bed. My 
daughter would kill me if she knew how late I’d let her daughter stay up.“ 

And she had gone off to bed with Filo curled up in a beanbag nest 
below, her mind floating peacefully as a German shepherd ran forward, 
dodging machine gun fire, medals strung from his collar like dog tags. 
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Her grandfather had been dead for a couple of years and this was 
the third time she had visited his grave. As she parked the car and 
walked along the gravel pathway through the sloping hills, it occurred 
to her that this was the first time she had come here in sadness. 

The funeral had been emotional, but it had been more of a 
turbulence, a chaos that emanated from the attendees. Sophie 
recalled how her black dress itched and steamed in the summer 
heat, and how she had tried to compress time as the eulogies wore 
on, willing herself back home reading a book. 

She hadn't disliked her grandfather, just... there wasn’t much 
there. The old man came by maybe once every two years, and then 
just for weekends or a Christmas here and there. When he died, the 
thought occurred to her (and while she was horrified at it, she 
found it reasonable) that perhaps her lack of feeling was due to the 
fact that she didn't notice a change. 

Maybe she would in a year or two, like an old toy that she was sure 
was safely nestled away in the garage, only to find out when she come 
home from college that it had been Goodwilled away. Maybe all of a 
sudden there would be a hole inside her that she'd never known was 
there—that hadn't been, until a minute ago. 

That was when the tears came, the hot, wet pressure that had driven her 
two hours from the dorms the day after she had gotten the news of Filo. 

Sophie paused at her grandfather's grave, recognizing it through 
the tears by the monthly floral arrangement that her mother had paid 
for. The confusion threatened to derail the flooding catharsis, and she 
hurried away, briskly, blindly through the serried rows of stone. She 
had no intention of returning filled with such raw feelings. 

Cold grass whipped over her sandals, small flecks of cut leaf sticking 
wetly in the fleshy webs between painted nails, and she slumped down 
on a small rise as morning dew soaked her jeans. 

The tears soon stopped, even though she fought to maintain the 
same intensity of emotion. The keening diffused, chipping into joints 
and muscles, meeting the cold as a comrade-in-arms. 

She grew a little bit older. 

As her eyes watered from the sting of the air and the sunrise, she 
heard a slight stirring in the grass further down the row. Black hair 
swirled as she snapped her head up to look, cheeks flushing at being 
caught crying. 
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A lank man in baggy trousers and a faded work-shirt with cuffs 
halfway up his forearms sat against a black granite plinth several yards 
down. His eyes were washed with the gold of the sunrise as he sat star- 
ing off towards where the horizon wrestled with the hills, hands on 
bent knees. 

He turned and saw her. 

"Sorry, ma'am. I was a bit lost for a moment, and I didn't see you 
there. I didn't mean to intrude." 

"Oh. I, no, it's all right." Sophie ground the palms of her hands 
into her eye sockets. It was early and her eyes had been red and bleary 
on top of the tears. "I was just... out there for a bit." 

"Visiting?" 

"My grandfather." She waved a hand. "About two years back... Dog 
died this weekend." 

"Jesus. That's too bad. Did you have him long?" 

"Filo's fifteen.” She started to correct herself, to put him in the 
proper tense, but the man turned and looked at her. He couldn't have 
been much more than thirty, but had the face of an old teenager, that 
could lose a year with each step you took back until you wondered 
what he's doing in dad's clothes. Blue eyes tallied her own two decades; 
and as the mental adding machine rang up, she felt sickeningly certain 
that he knew whom she really grieved. 

"I understand. I'm a dog person myself," he said and raised one 
hand just enough to show the snap dangling from the loop of leather. 

"Walk him here?" 

"Yeah. Let him off leash sometimes. He's well-behaved." She started 
to ask about the normal activities of a dog out on a walk as they related 
to the solemnity of a graveyard, but thought better. 

"Likes to wander off amid the trees, see what's out there," he 
continued, gesturing to the fringe of conifer tops visible over the hill 
to the left, "take stock of the smells and all. 

"Ah. Forgot myself." He put out the non-leash hand and half rose. 
"Billy Carmello." 

She leaned over and shook. "Sophie." 

"Ta'meetcha." 

They watched the sun rise, pools of shadow to either side receding 
slowly, islands of brightly lit sombre stone emerging from the ocean. 

"World War Twor" 
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"Pardon?" 

"Your grandfather. World War Two?" 

"Korea." 

Sophie felt a quick burst of awkwardness at what she was supposed 
to say. Did he have an uncle or grandfather buried here? But he was 
also the right age to lose someone to the Desert. She'd no idea how 
you talked to someone in this situation. 

"What kind of dog?" she asked him. 

"German shepherd mix. Good old war dog stock." 

"War dog?” 

"Well, not a fighting dog. They were used to run messages, patrol, 
sniff out ambushes." 

Sophie nodded, "Like Chips." 

"Oh? You saw that Disney movie, Chips, the War Dog?" 

"My grandfather told me about Chips." 

"Your grandfather?" 

There was a tightness in Sophie's lips and she looked out over the 
fields of stone poppies. 

"Right... Did he tell you how that story ended?" 

"That they revoked the medals, rewrote the regs on it?" 

"Yeah." 

"No. He told me about Chips—the good bits—when I was nine. I 
found that part on my own a few years ago." 

"Good man." 

"Yeah." 

Sophie looked at the man and wondered just why he was walking his 
dog in a graveyard so early in the morning. The snap of the leash swung 
back and forth and she realized with a start that he was looking at her. 

"It was Vietnam. Not just because of it, but a big part." 

"Ohe" 

"Why I'm in a graveyard at dawn, waiting for a dog to finish its ramblings." 

Sophie laughed through her nose a bit. "I'd wondered." 

"Yeah. I mean, part of it's that right here is a... a Place. You sit here 
surrounded by graves, and it's dark and wet and—well, you're in a 
graveyard. But the sun starts to come up, molten crimson pours down 
and it warms up a little, maybe a bird over yonder; and after that, the 
day's a good one to be alive." 

Billy chuckled to himself and grinned. "You know what I mean?" 
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"Yeah, kinda. You were in Vietnam?" 

"Marine scout dog attachment with the 173rd Airborne, the 
Paddywhackers. Served two tours, from '69 until the end." 

mane 

His face didn't exactly light up, but the sun washed across it with 
a deeper glow. 

"Sorry? Don't be. I mean, yeah, it was what it was. But I'm almost 
at peace with it now, so it doesn't bother me as much anymore." 

"Why were you called the Paddywhackers?" 

Billy rested his chin on his hands and looked sideways, and Sophie 
felt a thrum of recognition at the glint in his eyes, the reverent depths. 
Her grandfather had done that when he told stories. 

"There was this officer with us, a college student who took seven 
years to make his degree, who had a view of it. One night we're sitting 
at the fire, and he's silent while we're talking about it, because we don't 
like him. Guy from his officer class got fragged three nights ago, and 
you know he's gotta be looking at us. 

"And someone says how we're the Paddywhackers because that's 
what we do, move in, fly in, flatten a field of rice—a paddy—whack it 
down, y'know—piss off the natives, and get out of there. Then this 
NCO coughs, like he has something important to tell us, and we're a few 
seconds away from beating the shit out of him just because, and he says— 

“The paddywhack is a tendon in horses that bears the weight of 
the head, that lets them raise their heads.' Then, all quiet like, 'That's 
what we do. We let them hold their chins up high, and then we're 
thrown to the dogs." 

"Who was the 'them’?“ 

"I don't know. Didn't matter. Could have been the rear echelon... 
Could have been the protestors or the dodgers." 

The sun was on top of the horizon now, and the morning was 
warming, although the grass around them still sparkled with gems of 
water. Her earlier spell of dizzying sorrow and confusion had dried up 
with her tears, and Sophie felt relaxed. 

"Two hundred and four. Out of over four thousand, only two 
hundred and four came back." 

"Excuse me?” 

Billy shook his head a bit. "Over four thousand dogs went over to 
Vietnam with handler teams like mine, and there were scarcely two 
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hundred that came back." 

"What? That many were killed in the ware" 

A bit of Billy’s good cheer burned off in the sunshine. 

"Only a few hundred were K-I-A. Shot, hit a mine... 

"No, we left them. They sent them over before they knew what sort 
of diseases were there, and when it was over... That was their excuse, 
the diseases. It was bunk, just the same diseases they'd known about for 
decades, and treatable; but that was their excuse. That and the spectre 
of 'vicious killing machines'." 

"They weren't—" 

"Of course not. Hell," Billy shook his head, "the first therapy dogs 
were scout dogs that'd been pulled off of duty when a handler got hit. 
You need to train them right, and sometimes it doesn't take, but that 
goes with being a dog, y'know?" 

"So what happened? When the war ended?" 

"When the troops started leaving, they left the dogs behind. Gave 
them to the natives, left them with whoever was still there, abandoned 
‘em. People back home raised a bit of a stink, then the Army brought 
back two hundred and four, and all those people quieted down." 

A corner of his mouth curled, and he looked away from Sophie 
into the risen sun. 

"Do you want to know what one commanding officer said? 
Another handler asked him what the hell they were supposed to do for 
their dogs. The officer pulled a revolver out of his belt and said, 'Make 
it quick...’ 

"He spent the rest of the tour in the brig and then a year in 
Leavenworth." 

"The officer?" 

"No." He smiled wide, but only with his mouth. His eyes, looking 
out over the hills, were motionless. "The handler. For beating that officer 
damn near to death." 

"That's..." Sophie wanted to say that it was horrible, that the whole 
damn mess was bad and a man beating another like that for what 
could have been a bit of gallows humour was worse; but as she opened 
her mouth, she saw in Billy’s face that he knew she'd be lying. Knew 
that she had tensed her right hand at what the officer said, knew that 
she had drunk a little bit of that righteous draught of anger he'd laid 
out before her. 
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She felt pinioned in place, trapped by some connection that trans- 
fixed her as neatly as a bug on a pin. 

And then the lines in his face smoothed a bit, and she felt that 
wretched spotlight shift away from the dark recesses of her soul, and 
cast itself out over the graves. She followed his gaze, and saw the dog 
came bounding out of the greenbelt. 

It was some mostly German shepherd mutt, with big paws and 
ears, and it wound its way through the headstones with the simple 
innocence of a child that didn’t know the weighty emotions that clouded 
the simple blocks of stone. A dark tongue lolled out, the corners of the 
dog’s mouth pulled back into a ridiculous looking grin. He bounded closer 
and Sophia could see with a small start that he only had one eye, the right 
socket a smooth expanse of fur long-since stitched into a permanent wink. 

If she'd been looking at Billy Carmello at the exact moment when 
the dog first emerged into the sun, she might have realized earlier. 
Only by a few minutes, but earlier. 

The dog came to a spinning halt in front of Billy, who gave the ears 
and neck an affectionate ruffle. Sophie looked at Billy and the dog; 
and when he gave an encouraging nod, she launched into her stan- 
dard dog greeting. A wet black nose snuffed around her wristwatch, 
then the big mutt happily lolled over onto his back and grinned as she 
gave the bristly underbelly a scratch. 

"Great big galoot, isn't he?" Billy smiled. 

"Absolutely." 

The dog rolled over and nuzzled his head against Billy's leg. 

"Well, I guess that's his cue. I'd say that I'll see you later,” Billy said 
as he rose and dusted off his jeans, "but, well..." 

Sophie laughed. 

"Have a good day." 

"You too." Billy and the dog turned and started to walk off down 
the row. As they walked off, Sophie heard Billy grouse warmly at the 
dog, "You sure took your sweet time coming back, didn't you?" 

With a bit of a start, Sophie looked at her watch and realized that 
it had been more than half an hour since she had first seen the man, 
and who knew how long before that his dog had wandered off. It hit 
her that she hadn't asked what his dog's name was. She stood up and 
took one step forward to call out and ask, but the hills around her 
were empty. 
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She stared at the gravestone that Billy had been leaning against. It 
wasn't old, as gravestones go; but the edges of the inscription were 
rounded, and a faint crust of brown-green grime was already wending 
across the rough marble at the base. 


William "Billy" Carmello 
May 4, 1953 - July 11, 1987 


"Nolan" 
January 1967 - April 1970 ? 
Never forgotten 


There was a glint of metal in the grass at her feet. She knelt and 
picked up the simple chain, cold and wet from the ground, with scraps 
of mown grass clinging to it. The two pieces of metal strung on it 
clinked as she twined it around her fingers. 

She looked once more at the gravestone in front of her, and some- 
thing happened to the last lines of the inscription. 

The words on the marble changed, blurring and reforming like 
her eyes were uncrossing to look at something far away. Then they settled 
in place, and then the stone was as solid and definite as always. 


"Nolan" 
January 1967 - March 1972 
Semper fidelis 


Sophie looked at it for one more moment, then turned and 
walked down the long rows of graves, moving through Vietnam to the 
erstwhile survivors of World War Two, all the way to the main path where 
the Greatest Generation gave way to Generation X and the class of 2005. 

She stepped onto the cobbled pathway and walked back to the 
main gate and her car, the pair of dog tags clenched in her hand. ¢ 
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His eyes were cold, but his 
breath through his sharp 
teeth was warm on her face 
and she could not look away. 


With Love 


Ashlin McCartney 


He was watching her as she gestured happily in the air, her fingers 
tracing dim, faint, glowing lines in childish figures and symbols that 
weren’t meaningful to any but her, though they were fascinating 
enough. He was watching her daughter with a patient interest and the 
sort of curiosity that wondered if something more would reveal itself if 
only he kept looking. She was watching them both, waiting for the ritual 
they’d developed over the years to end. Keisha would tell him all that had 
happened, what she’d learned, where they’d gone and what they’d done 
during the days that he hadn’t been there, while he listened avidly. And 
Shara had to admit that Thacor was a remarkable listener, very like the 
dogs for which his race was named, for all that his visits or any visit of 
one of the Shadow Folk for that matter, reminded her of things she 
did not want to remember. 

But remember them she must, sooner or later, for they were matters 
it did not do to leave unattended for long. So Shara stood looking down 
at the two from the balcony, wondering once more at how strange it 
would have seemed to any observers that a mother let such a creature 
as a Shadow Hound so near her child; but she trusted Thacor, and 
knew that there were no safer guards in all the worlds for her precious 
Keisha. Indeed, she herself had grown up under Thacor’s watchful, 
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colorless, diamond gaze; and she was pleased to know he had been 
chosen for Keisha as well. It was the way of things between them, her 
family and the Shadow Folk, since the time they'd joined together 
against the enemy. Every child of the Bright One’s line grew up knowing 
the company of both their parents and the Shadow Hounds, the race 
chosen by the Dark Queen to satisfy her half of the bargain. 

They were strange creatures, resembling their name only in their 
rough, overall shape, though that was stretching things a bit, and by their 
dark coloring. It was more likely that they held close those characteristics 
that are so admired in dogs: tenacity, loyalty, stubborn determination 
and a friendly disposition, accompanied by a ready, vicious protection 
of what was theirs. They had not yet failed completely in their task, 
though the odds seemed forever against them; but now there was only 
Shara and Keisha to protect, and to stand against the enemy. Keisha, 
six years old and strong in her magic, but knowing little of what she 
must soon face, and Shara, tired and sure of only one thing: she would not 
see the end of this ancient war. Shara, who now faced her husband’s 
glazed eyes staring at her from a shell that housed the cold, implacable 
power of the thing she had fought all her life, who had lost her mother to 
the Hunter as well. No, it was not for her to see the ending; but if she 
could not be there with her daughter, her spirit and magic at least would be. 

When the merry, bright voice trailed off below her, Shara returned 
her gaze to the two figures in the yard, each so different from the other; and 
she shivered with the strength of foreknowledge and conviction. Then, she 
called down a greeting of her own, and waved an apology to Keisha that 
she dared to call away her companion; but the little girl only waved back 
with a bubbling laugh and a tracery of pale fire that followed her fingers. 

Thacor, for his part, submitted to a childish hug before he rose 
from his haunches and pushed himself off the ground and into the air 
with the strength of his hind legs and a flap of his large, leathery wings, 
to perch precariously on the railing beside Shara. His regard was 
strange and sharp, somewhat frightening in its intensity; for his eyes 
glittered with a queer cast to them, and were without a discernable 
pupil. She returned his look, taking in once more his whole appearance. 
Sleek, dark fur covered every inch of him save for the brown membrane 
of his wings and the black claws he dug into the railing’s wooden beam 
for purchase, nor could it hide the heavy muscles that rippled beneath 
his skin with each easy movement. 
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A large creature, Thacor’s shoulders would have easily come to 
her waist, were they on a level and he on all fours; now, he dwarfed her 
with his advantage of the height of the railing. She could see a faint 
gleam as sharp teeth poked out along the lower jaw of his short muzzle, 
and she bared her own flat ones in the friendliest smile she could manage. 
It felt tight and forced on her face, but Shara smiled anyways, even 
knowing the Shadow Hound would see through to her worries, though 
she was glad enough he was beside her again. 

Thacor stared at her a moment more as though he was searching 
for some hidden sign she did not know to give. Then his broad head 
tilted slowly to the side, and words drifted into her mind. They held an 
authority and certainty that deepened their tones to the rumbling timbre 
Shara imagined he would have were he to speak aloud. 

You are troubled, Shara. Why? Direct as always, he chose to forego 
the usual greetings and introductions because each knew the other’s 
acknowledgement without the need of such time-wasting pleasantries. 

She sighed and let her smile fade then leaned into the railing as 
Thacor waited patiently for an answer. “The future... I fear the future, 
Thacor, and what it will lead me to do.” Her voice was steady, though 
quiet, and she did not turn to face him as she spoke. It was an admission 
of cowardice, or so she thought, to one who had never shown fear, not 
even when he had been brought before his Queen, certain of punishment 
for having let the enemy, with all its strength, come so close to Shara’s 
family that it had taken her husband. Only her own pleading on 
Thacor’s behalf had kept his spirit within his body, but he had sat 
there awaiting the judgement that would be passed against him while 
Shara had been frightened enough for both of them. Perhaps he had 
felt more strongly than what she did now, the inevitability of fighting 
against what seemed so certain. 

Thacor shifted then, breaking her from those memories. With a 
simple flexing of his claws, a quiet protest from the railing broke 
through the silence between them, splintering the silence as surely as the 
wood was cracked with the force of his unease. Then his question shifted 
into her mind again, quieter this time, more thoughtful. / see only you, 
Keisha, myself and a continuation. I see the chance that he will return, but you 
have faced the Hunter before. What do you see that I do not, Shara? 

She felt confusion from him, and a gentle prodding that urged her to 
share her reasons and her worries. Had she wished, Shara might have 
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shielded herself against such weak encouragement, through magic or will, 
and Thacor knew that well enough; but the woman didn’t, for this was 
something that must be told. 

If he did not learn of her intentions now, he would need to later; 
but by then there might be no later, no chance to do what she felt must 
be done. “He’s returned, Thacor. You scented him before you spoke 
with Keisha, I saw...” A snort was all the answer she got for her confir- 
mation of something he already knew; but she would not be rushed, 
and took her time to say the simple words she had left, because she 
knew he would not enjoy hearing them. “I want Keisha to grow up 
without needing to know more than his name, until she’s old enough 
to face him, like it was with me. She’s only six, Thacor...” 

Well, her wish was said; but he’d known it already and shared the 
same desire, so he kept silent and watched as Shara opened and closed 
her mouth in indecision. Finally, the words came and she spoke them 
slowly, bereft of any more emotion than a quiet observation. “Your 
Queen came the night before last, during the storm that broke the 
Barrier. She... She brought an offer from herself and the council...” 
Then her voice trailed off as she watched Keisha playing, and Thacor 
followed her loving gaze while he waited. The child had tired of drawing 
in the air, and was instead clapping her hands delightedly together 
and watching, with great interest, the resultant splash of light that 
coloured the air around her hands uniquely every time. Now and 
again she would blow between her fingers and watch as a tiny spark 
darted out and flew about her head in dazzling circles, before winking out. 

While she was watching Keisha, Shara remembered that night, 
and how the wind’s voice had been more otherworldly than usual with 
the dim fluted notes of a distant song. Then thunder, with its deep, 
rumbling displeasure had suddenly shattered her disquiet with a rending 
sound, as though the very fabric of the sky had been torn asunder. She 
had felt it open, had sensed the change in the air even as her daughter 
had come screaming to her comforting arms, not understanding the 
frightening sound or the alien power that had washed over them at 
that moment. And Shara had held her and sung, explaining again 
about the Barrier that separated their world, the human world, from 
Thacor’s, where most of the Shadow Folk lived. 

It had been created long ago to keep the ignorant from crossing 
between the one world and the other, though it was permeable to any with 
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magic, even, unfortunately, those unaware of such possession. The Barrier 
was still strong even after all these years, but large storms could rip 
through it briefly; and during the time it took to reseal itself, disappear- 
ances were common, particularly if the rip occurred in more urban areas. 

By the time her explanation finished, Keisha had crawled back 
into bed and was halfway to sleep. Shara had only been able to shake 
her head in astonished amusement. Surely she herself had not been so 
free of worries at that age. She’d waited in Keisha’s room until the 
young girl was fully asleep, then wandered restlessly back to the main 
floor, and to the window she’d been staring out of before the thunder 
interrupted her vague reverie. It looked out over the balcony where 
she and Thacor were standing now; but then it had been dark and 
shadowed, blurry from the rain running down the window, and empty 
of any presence save her own reflection staring bleakly back at her. 

Then suddenly, as the lightning seared the clouds almost directly 
above the roof, she leapt back, startled by the dim shape standing at the 
railing looking down into her yard just as she was doing now, and in almost 
the same position with her arms crossed and resting on the wood. Shara had 
recognized the Queen immediately by the long, silver hair being whipped 
straight out sideways and the tall frame, almost too gaunt to seem natural. 

As if realizing herself under scrutiny, the Queen had turned casually 
to stare right back through the window. Even through the storm and the 
reflective glass, Shara felt that golden-eyed gaze and saw the commanding 
gesture that accompanied it. She might have refused to join the 
Queen and not been judged for it since the Queen was not her queen; 
but there was little reason to refuse, and she doubted the strange 
woman would have come all the way simply to speak of trivial matters. 

And indeed her guess had proven itself accurate when she stepped 
outside, shielding herself from both the rain and lightening, letting 
the wind have its way with her clothes and hair as it was playing with 
the Queen’s. She had not spoken much that night and the Queen had 
said little enough herself, though the significance of her words had 
not been lost on Shara, and she shared them now with Thacor. 

“The offer was for Keisha. Your Queen told me that she too recognized 
the Hunter’s scent, and she wished to keep my daughter safe, as I do. 
She told me she would take Keisha and hide her away so that even he 
would not find her.” 

Thacor nodded his large head. A generous offer, but what of you and myself? 
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A good question, but now came the part Thacor would not be 
pleased to learn. Shara took a deep breath before she continued and 
held it for a moment. “You will go with Keisha, so that no one else will 
know where you are hiding. You are to give your Queen my answer, 
and I want to accept for Keisha’s sake. As for me...” 

It had all seemed so easy to say before now; for all her starts and 
stops to find the right words were useless, since they had still brought her 
here; but this time, the Shadow Hound beside her did not wait patiently 
for Shara to continue. He did not like the foreshadowing created by her 
difficulty in answering his question. A low growl broke from him as he 
dipped his head forward threateningly. There were other ways to force 
an answer, though Thacor would never use them; but a threat from 
him was still a threat, so she turned to face him, her expression calm 
and resolute. There would be no convincing her otherwise now, without 
firm proof that there was another way. “Ill stay here until I know you 
two are safely away. Thacor, promi—” 

No! His angry snarl and snapping teeth cut through Shara’s calm 
and silenced her. His flared wings even startled little Keisha into looking 
up at the two of them for a moment before the girl decided it was a 
grown up thing and went back to her playing. 

No. He repeated himself more quietly as he rose from beside her. His 
long, thick tail gave him balance as he began to pace along the edge of 
the steep drop from the third story without apparent worry about the 
space that opened to his right, then his left and finally to his right again. 
You are strong, Shara, but you cannot hold the Hunter off alone. No one can. 

She nodded patiently, understanding his worry, but unable to do 
much to alleviate it, and watched small chips of wood tumble through 
the air to the ground as his claws cut them away every now and again. 
“I’m not going to try, don’t worry. I’m just going to buy time for you 
to get Keisha away to the Queen. Nothing more.” 

And it was the truth, or as much as Shara thought Thacor could 
willingly handle without upsetting him further and breaking her resolve. 
He paused in his pacing then and stared at her coldly, colourless eyes 
accusing. She knew he realized that she was leaving something out, but 
he did not ask, yet, and for that Shara was grateful. 

The afternoon was calm, and the sun was warm against her skin 
and shimmered in a faint arc around the shield she had set up around 
the house. It was a nice day, she thought, to be ruined by their problems, 
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but, in humbling reality, it wasn’t really, save in their own minds. To 
everyone else, it would still be a beautiful day. To distract him from further 
thinking on it, and herself from such dismal thoughts, Shara took up 
where he had cut her off. 

“Promise me, Thacor. Promise you will keep her safe for me.” She 
pleaded with him, for his promise was important to her. She knew that 
once his word was given, he would not break it for anything, not even 
should she miraculously change her mind and free him from it. 

The Shadow Hound, however, was insulted that she would ask, 
and turned his back to the mage. Thacor had already sworn an oath 
to protect any of the Bright One’s line, and that Shara would ask such 
a thing of him again was almost rude to his way of thinking. A promise 
given twice does not make it any stronger. But she continued, and her 
desperation finally revealed itself in her voice as she begged him to 
swear it to her only for Keisha. His ties should be to her daughter 
alone. “Please, Thacor! Swear it!” 

Finally, he relented. She would not ask it of him without a reason. 
The sound of the need in her voice drove him to turn around, and he 
saw it written across her plain, pretty features so that he could not 
ignore it. Jf I must, Shara, then by my name and the light of the bright one 
who brought us together I promise it. I will watch over Keisha for you and keep 
harm from her as I can. His thoughts were solemn as he gave them to her 
and he lashed his tail only once to show his displeasure at having to 
repeat words he had already given; nor did he like to offer such a 
promise when he did not know what it entailed. 

But it was done now, and it was:as if a great burden had been lifted 
from her shoulders—and indeed it had been. She stood straighter and 
smiled once, brightly and so freely that Thacor was startled by her sudden 
change in demeanor, and grew ever more suspicious of what she kept 
from him. But it was done now, and he could not revoke his word to her. 
Keisha had become his sole charge as he believed Shara had wished. 

He sighed then, and lidded his clear eyes for a moment, not wanting 
to reveal to Shara how afraid for her he was, he who was never frightened. 

I will take her to my Queen if you still think I must. He did not want to, 
for it would mean leaving Shara alone; but if she insisted, he would do 
it, if only because it would offer more security for Keisha. 

Within Shara, all the turmoil of her conflicting worries died down at 
Thacor’s calm assurance. Even if he was still agitated by what he had just 
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done, she could feel only a certain guilty relief: guilt that she had pushed 
him to it, but relief that he had promised, and she need not worry any 
longer about Keisha’s future. But the guilt did not last long: she was a 
mother after all, and she would do all she could for her child. “Today then, 
take her with you when you leave, my friend, and thank you... Thank you...” 

Her tone was firm and sure, for she did not want to keep Keisha 
any closer to the Hunter than she had to: but it took much of her 
strength to remain steady. In the end, her words wavered and her voice 
shook, until her gratitude came almost as a simple breath of air that 
caught in her throat. Thacor dropped from his perch to the deck and 
brushed his side against her in some attempt to calm her. Then he 
rose up on his hide legs, thick tail holding him upright, until he could 
rest his forepaws against the railing, just as Shara had been standing, 
and he looked her in the eye as well as he could. 

His eyes were cold, but his breath through his sharp teeth was warm 
on her face, and she could not look away. The diamond clearness of his 
stare caught her mind and held it, and he questioned her once again while 
she was lost to her own will and must answer with truth. Their gaze was a 
Shadow Hound’s power, and though he trusted Shara and could not 
believe that she would do wrong, it was hard not to see that something 
rested heavy on her heart and mind. What friend wouldn't wish to take 
away such a burden. Why Shara? What will you do when we are gone? 

Her struggles stilled as his question whispered into her mind with 
a gentleness surprising from one so fierce. His words resonated in her 
mind, and came echoing back as the answer he sought, without any 
bidding of her own. Give myself to him and trap the Hunter for a time. 
To give Keisha time to grow. Her reply swept across to him with a stunning 
clarity that made Thacor blink in surprise, breaking his hold on Shara 
as easily as his heavy paw broke the back of the chair with the strength 
of his anger as he turned away from her. Turned away in disgust that 
she had so tricked him, for he could do nothing now. 

He’d given his promise that Keisha’s safety would be his priority; 
so his first rational thought was that Shara’s plan made sense and 
would help him at such a task, yet he could not accept it as she had. 
Shara was his friend, and Thacor had no wish to encourage the fate 
she had decided for herself. He struck the chair again, and the legs 
cracked as fabric ripped beneath the sharpness of his displeasure. She 
did not try to stop him, understanding too well the ragged snarl that 
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twisted his muzzle, and tore harshly through the quick snaps of his jaw 
that came nearly simultaneously, as another blow shattered the rest of 
the chair until there was nothing but wreckage lying on the deck. 

They stared at each other mutely, Thacor’s breath gasping 
through his open mouth as he panted, Shara gazed quietly, and was 
not at all upset by the destruction of her property, though there was 
distress in her gentle frown and the worried furrow on her brow. The 
Shadow Hound’s glittering eyes were hard and accusing, and a bitter 
sound hissed from the back of his throat; but it turned mournful as 
she sank down to her knees and reached out a hand to him, asking 
silently that he offer no more resistance to her plan. 

The whimper that broke from him at her resigned, heartfelt gesture 
was pitiful coming from so powerful a creature, and he rushed to her. 
He pushed his smooth-furred head beneath her fingers and surged 
forward to press against her until she had to wrap her arms about his 
neck to remain upright. Thacor pressed his cheek against hers for a 
brief moment, offering a comfort he did not feel, before he rested his 
chin on her soft, brown hair while she buried her face in his thick fur 
for a final goodbye, here, where Keisha couldn’t see and wonder. 

He knew why she was doing this because he knew the Hunter as well 
as she did, and recognized the threat he represented by simply knowing 
where they lived. If they all left together, he would only follow their trail; 
but if Shara kept the Hunter from their trail long enough, he would not be 
able to. For her, for Keisha, he would accept Shara’s sacrifice; and to make 
it worth anything, he could not, would not, doubt. He would have to leave 
her here to face the Hunter alone. Perhaps it was this that bothered him 
the most; and for that reason, he tried only once to sway her decision, 
making his own offer knowing she would not accept it. But still he 
hoped, because hope was the only strength he could find. 

Let me, Shara. Take your daughter to the Queen yourself. I will stay here. 
You are her mother. But even as those thoughts reached her, she was 
shaking her head and holding him tighter. 

Her voice was muffled as she answered, and he felt it through their 
contact more than heard the words. “No, I am her mother so I must 
stay. He would suspect it if you stayed. Look after her, Thacor.” 

He heard the resigned determination in her words, though her 
voice trembled at the end; and he felt a strange lassitude come over him, 
calming him so that he could face her decision. She was giving him two 
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of the best gifts she ever could. Her love was revealed by her fingers 
curled tight in his fur, and her trust by giving her daughter into his care. 
These things meant far more to a Shadow Hound, one of a race that 
held its children in the highest regard, than it did to some humans. 

Shara took in a deep, shuddering breath as the silence spread out 
from their shared despair and frantic hope. She pushed him away to 
wipe the tracery of tears from her cheeks where they shone with the 
faint luminosity of her emotions. Then, when she had managed to collect 
herself, she rose again and went to the door; she would take the stairs 
down. Thacor watched her slow movements, seeing in them a heavy 
grace that had been absent before. He sighed, and launched himself 
to the roof for a better vantage point. He would give Shara time. 

The Shadow Hound bared his teeth in a grimace at the wind, the 
sun and whatever awaited the slightest lowering of the light shield 
Shara had spun about the place, one that protected them from the 
Hunter, and kept the casual observer from seeing any unusual activity. 
Thacor’s thick tail sliding softly over the day-warmed shingles was the 
only other sign of his agitation. He sat there as like to a gargoyle as any- 
thing not made of stone could be, his look hard and penetrating, his 
lips lifted clear of his white teeth and a scream building up inside his 
chest that he would never release. 

When Thacor judged that time had passed sufficiently, he rose and 
ambled slowly to the roof’s edge before dropping down in two short leaps 
to the balcony railing, then on to the ground beneath. Keisha greeted him 
pleasantly with a childish laugh and a bright grin at the prospect of flying 
with him. She ran to him with few enough urgings from her mother, and 
he accepted the hug and excited chatter while he recovered from yet one 
more surprise. Hanging around the child’s small neck was a plain, silver 
chain with a blue stone pendant, a strangely dark stone that caught the sun 
dully for all that it was polished to a brilliant smoothness. 

He raised a gentle claw and tapped the stone lightly, then, seeing 
the concerned frown the child affected, he crouched lower so she 
could clamber up onto his back as he set aside his interest. She was 
heavy, but he’d carried others before; and he directed her as to how 
she ought to place her legs so they wouldn’t impede his flight. A practical 
thing to consider, even as the stone filled his mental vision, and the 
indications of it wended their way through his thoughts. It was a powerful 
spell, a soul-stone to hold the last wish of its creator and to harbor that 
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creator’s soul. Not a sentient thing, it would respond only to the stimulus 
of its surroundings when they corresponded with its one purpose: to grant 
the wish of its creator. But this one was unlit; it did not yet hold a wish or 
the magic of a soul to light it from within. He nodded respectfully to 
Shara, a gesture full of other meanings, and then leapt skyward with the 
child’s delighted squeal ringing in his ears. Poor Keisha did not know. 

He beat his wings strongly against the air, laboring for a brief 
moment to hold Keisha and himself aloft, but then they began to climb 
steadily as he found the rhythm. The leathery membrane snapped and 
cracked as the wind grew stronger with his quick movements, and he 
felt Keisha wave to the swiftly dwindling woman below. He saw Shara 
wave back, and sent her his promise once more, no longer grudging 
but comforting. His own farewell had already been given. J will watch her, 
Bright One’s daughter, she will grow well and strong. There was a great love 
flowing in the undercurrent of that promise, as well as a determination 
that it would prove true. Then his own wing beats were bearing them 
away and he could not slow them, for it would only endanger Keisha. 

Yet Thacor did not keep his flight straight, for the Hunter would 
know his destination then. Instead, the Shadow Hound flew erratically, 
weaving among the high winds, and delighting in bringing out 
Keisha’s childish laugh, while all the while his heart was breaking with 
his abandonment of Shara. 

She watched them leave, the smile mixing her tears into things of 
both sorrow and joy, as Thacor’s dark, burdened shape dwindled into 
the distance, even as she sent out the weakest, most incongruous summons 
she knew how to make, then turned back to the house. The shield rippled 
visibly as he brushed against it, testing it, and she shivered at the 
Hunter’s touching of her magic, but dismissed it. Then, with a harsh 
firming of her will, she lowered the shield’s strength infinitesimally. 
Ignoring the door, she stepped onto the air and began to climb 
upwards until she could step over the balcony railing and float down 
to stand on its deck once more. 

Shara hummed a quiet tune to herself, a simple refrain with only a 
few notes that she remembered from her childhood. An idle wave of her 
hand swept the pieces of the broken chair together into a neat pile, 
though she did not bother to try to fix it. Thacor had been thorough in 
his destruction. She had just sent her daughter off in the care of a beast 
strong enough to batter through the thick wood her chairs were made of, 
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yet that was far preferable to letting the Hunter get his hands on her 
daughter. Shara shivered again, and sent the weak summons once more 
to keep him distracted from the fact that Thacor had not yet returned. 

Then the mage slipped quietly into her house and closed the 
door, just as she felt her shield surge and break under the sudden 
onslaught of the Hunter’s power. She gasped at the strength, but did 
not fight against it, having to keep a hold of the wall to remain standing. 
But a reassuring calm settled over her, now that she was finally facing 
this moment; and she braced herself and steadied her balance to stand 
bravely, as the front door opened and he stepped into the house. Trapped 
as the Hunter was within her husband’s body, he too had to confront the 
obstacles of walls, just as any human might; and it bothered him, for the 
ancient presence had long given up such inconveniences. But all that was 
forgotten as he felt her, then saw her when she stepped into the room. 

She spoke no words, simply stood there, as though surrendering her- 
self, though she held her head high and stood proudly in her summer 
green dress with her dark hair hanging in a simple plait down her back. Her 
brown eyes were solemn and without fear, exactly as Thacor would remember 
her standing in the small flower garden as she bade them farewell. 

He stepped closer, hand outstretched, his power searching, while 
she watched her husband’s wasted body shuffle towards her. Shara 
even let the cold hands close about her arms, though she shut her eyes 
against his glazed-over eyes, giving up all chances of escape; for in the 
contact, they became connected far too closely for such a thing. She 
pulled the boundaries she’d created down around him, even as he 
grinned with his supposed victory, and struck her soul such a blow that 
it fled, giving up her body with a gentle sigh and leaving him to puzzle 
over the small smile on her lips. He would find out, once he tried to 
forsake the body that its limits would remain. 

In the sky, just crossing through the Barrier, Thacor heard Keisha’s 
quiet, wind-swept gasp, and saw an azure glow at the periphery of his 
vision. The Shadow Hound raised his voice in a high keen of mourning 
that settled, as he flew on, into the slow, crooning notes with which he 
had once comforted a human child. Eerie, haunting and melodic. So he 
sang them now for her daughter, and for himself, though they brought 
little comfort on this day as they passed together into his world. ¢ 
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There’s a nursery on the third 
floor, but all the babies in it are 
porcelain. Every day there are 
twice as many babies as 
before, all staring at her with 
big, glass-button eyes. 


Emily’s House 


Andrew Campana 


Emily has a house. It’s very big, and very beautiful, and she has it 
all to herself. She used to have parents in it too, but they were eaten 
because they didn’t follow the rules. It happens! 

The first floor has many rooms. There’s a lobby, but the front door 
went missing a long time ago. The most important thing in the lobby 
is the chandelier—or where it used to be, anyway. Right now it’s more 
of a vortex. She likes to say the word “vortex” every time she passes by it. 
Perhaps it doesn’t go anywhere in particular, but that’s use enough for it. 

To the right of the lobby is the parlour. The parlour has over thirty 
chairs in it. Some are small and sharp and carved from teak, some are 
big and over-overstuffed, and each comes with its own side-table and 
lamp. The biggest chair is a pale pink couch and has the softest cushions 
in the house, but she doesn’t sit in it because it will suck her right in. 
One day she’ll attach a long rope to her waist and to the doorjamb, so 
she can see where it will take her. 

Sometimes, if she’s very quiet, she can hear that couch breathing. 

To the left of the lobby is the kitchen. It’s her favourite room in the 
house, because she loves to cook. There’s a stove, and an oven, and a grill, 
and a microwave, and a barbeque, and a deep-fryer, and a tandoor, 
and a drawer that always has just what she needs, except for little 
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spoons. The pantry is always full and overflowing, usually with food. 

Just past the kitchen, is the dining-room. She keeps a big padlock 
on it, because that’s where her parents were eaten. Makes sense, but 
she doesn’t want to have to think about it any more than necessary— 
it wouldn’t be productive! 

It’s easy to get to the second floor, because there are lots of staircases. 
It’s harder to get to the third floor, because it’s much higher up than 
it should be so she has to take an elevator. The floors in the elevator 
are numbered like this: “BN; B2, B1, 1,25....0... se ecaeees 3.” Sometimes 
the elevator accidentally opens in the middle of the dotted line, and 
then it becomes very foggy and cold and the doors quickly shut again. 
She doesn't like it when that happens. 

There is one room on the second floor, right above the parlour, 
with special curtains. When she pulls them back, the scene outside 
changes. Sometimes it’s only her backyard—sometimes, there are castles 
with big, grinding gears and round windows with winking shutters. 
Sometimes she sees roses fall from the sky onto icy ponds, and the window 
gets covered with frost and petals. She thought about replacing the 
curtains with clear curtains, so she could see the outside changing 
before she opened them, but that would be cheating! Besides, there’s 
no such thing as clear curtains. 

The house has five washrooms, but she only uses the smallest one, 
at the end of the second floor, because it doesn’t have a mirror. 
Common sense, really. Mirrors are tricky—it’s enough for her to know 
that there’s always something behind her, without having to see it, too. 

Also on the second floor is her own room! It says “Emily’s Room” 
on the door in big, red letters. That’s where everything started, of 
course. She only goes in there now to sleep, because there’s so much 
else to do; but her toys are getting lonely. Some sacrifices are necessary. 

The third floor is hard to clean, because rooms keep showing up 
and leaving, and the ceiling rains plaster onto the hallway carpet. It’s 
as if the third floor has to do the work of at least five others, and it’s 
hard on the walls, which creak and groan. But it’s the best place to 
explore, so she lets it do what it has to. 

There’s a nursery on the third floor, but all the babies in it are 
porcelain. Every day there are twice as many babies as before, all staring 
at her with big, glass-button eyes. Well, that’s how it was the last time 
she checked—she can’t open the door any more, but porcelain dust is 
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spilling out from under it, and the walls around the door are buckling. 
Soon, she thinks, the room will disappear. That’s okay, because she 
didn’t really need it. 

There’s a basement, too. You can get there with a staircase from 
the kitchen. It’s an unfinished basement, and she thinks it’s a little 
scary. The floors are made of cement, and there are piles of ragdolls, 
and also lots of old boxes. Some of the boxes are for exercise machines 
and pressure cookers—others have different names, in languages she 
doesn’t know. One says MANAOPA in big letters, but she can’t find the lid. 

The basement is not so scary, compared to the sub-basement. That 
one has boxes too. And other things—a spinning wheel, and an iron 
maiden. She doesn’t spend much time in there. But the scariest thing 
is probably the door to the sub-sub-basement. When you're not looking, 
it moves behind you; and sometimes you trip on a box. and fall right in. 

The farthest down she’s been is the sub-sub-sub-sub-sub-sub- 
basement. She knows they keep going down forever, but she prefers 
the top floors anyway. She only goes into the basement when she has 
to, like when a fuse burns out, or she needs dry pasta, or something 
gurgles and keeps her awake at night. Sometimes the basement 
dwellers are terribly insensitive, so she has to put them in their proper 


place. Emily is very resourceful, and very thorough. If she keeps it up, 
maybe one day she'll find the front door! ¢ 
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With Ray Guns Poised 


Brian Bosma 


With ray guns poised 
pointed at the sky 
each man among them 
gave a mighty cry— a sound so primal, 
so deep and mean, 
it's a wonder it didn't do 
more damage than the machine. 
As the alien craft 
came gracefully down, 
arcs of light 
shot up from the ground. 


The few that hid down, 

down there in the deep, 

away from the radiation, 

and the deadly dust's creep, tell stories of those 
who fought in the fray, 
who stood on the ground, 
who continued to stay. 

The stories of bravery, 

courage and task, 

picked up their weapons, 

put on the dark mask. The weight of the weapons, 
the gear and the shield— 
those brave men who stood 
and refused to yield. 

The ones who hid down 

beneath the earth's fragile crust, 

protected from danger 

and radioactive dust— a new generation 
prepared to rebuild 
on the bodies of those 
in the most honored of guild. ¢ 
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My mother often uses Grandma 
as an example of what not to 
do which I don’t really think is 
fair. It’s true she has a way of 
speaking her mind that makes 
some people uncomfortable, 
but her words are magic. 
Literally. 


Charlotte's Eyes 


Priscilla McGreer 


The young man beside me is openly staring. I detest public trans- 
portation. I hate being crammed into these slow-moving communities 
of aberrant, suspicious-looking strangers: screaming babies, scolding 
mothers, half-dead old folks, listless teenagers, leering, middle-aged 
men. Although I guess I’m one of the “listless teenagers.” I really 
should be in class right now. But my classmates are as contemptible an 
aggregate as these busfolk. 

Today started out rough. I got into an argument with my mother 
this morning and now I really need to be alone. My mother and I usually 
get along great, we have a lot in common, but that’s probably why 
sometimes we fight. It’s hard for me to remember what happened this 
morning—or really to think about anything—with this boy staring at 
me. With a quick, meaningful look, I could silence whatever insolent 
invitation or impertinent question is being mentally directed at me, 
but I’m not in the mood to fight again. 

Besides, I can tell he’s a fairly nice guy. When he got on the bus, I 
could see music streaming out of him in bright blue and violet. Happy 
colours. Happy, but deeply contemplative. And I can tell he’s smart. I 
saw a legion of intersecting geometric shapes dancing around his 
head—which means his thoughts are more complicated than I can 
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make out. I would have liked to watch him from across the bus, but he 
came and sat beside me, and now he won’t stop looking. I could just 
meet his gaze and burn his eyeballs with his own curiosity and my 
anger, but I don’t think he really deserves that. 

Besides, my mother weakened my eyes this morning. Now I 
remember exactly what we argued about. She thinks I’m too judgmental, 
too quick to condemn and punish people. 

“Charlotte,” she said in her mom-is-putting-her-foot-down voice,“ 
you’ve got to stop looking for flaws in people.” 

‘Tm not looking for anything, mom!” I protested. “I didn’t ask for 
this gift; I didn’t want it. I don’t like being so instantly intimate with 
strangers. And, besides, you don’t have to look hard to see flaws in 
people. They put them on display. They fricken broadcast them!” 

“Don’t speak to your mother like that!” she answered, then grabbed 
my chin making my tongue feel heavy and hot. “Your grandmother 
had the Tongue Gift and, lord, if it wasn’t a curse at times! You want 
to know why you’ve never met your grandfather? It was her tongue.” 

My mother often uses Grandma as an example of what not to do 
which I don’t really think is fair. It’s true she has a way of speaking her 
mind that makes some people uncomfortable, but her words are magic. 
Literally. My mother and grandmother are both witches. It runs in my 
family on the matrilineal side. Each one of us has a special gift that 
manifests itself in some physical arena of the body that translates to a 
particular soul talent best displayed by that sensory organ. Or something 
like that. My mother has the Hand Gift and she’s a healer type, very 
different from the fighter my grandma is. She can also open locked 
doors... and diaries. 

“l’ve never met Granddad because he’s too much of a wimp to 
appreciate a strong, vocal woman like Grandma,” I retorted. “Men are 
stupid and wimpy. If you could see what they’re thinking, you’d know.” 

I had expected to win the argument with this assertion. 

My mother folded her hands and softly replied, “It doesn’t take 
magic eyes to know people aren’t perfect.” She brought her fingers to 
my eyes and touched the eyelids when they blinked involuntarily. “But 
you must learn to appreciate, not to immediately hate and censure, 
what you see.” 

I knew what she was doing and it infuriated me. “Don’t you dare!” 
I screamed, even though I knew she had done it already. “You can’t 
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strip me like this.” 

“I haven’t taken much away from you. You'll still see, it'll just be 
harder if you don’t like what you’re seeing.” 

“Oh my god, you are so stupid!” I couldn’t believe this outrageous act 
of authoritarianism on the part of my mother. My mother belonged to 
that generation that had declared war on its parents and so was usually 
tolerant of rebelliousness. I was so angry at her I could barely see her. 
“That will never work. There’s not much good out there to see. You'd 
know that if you had eyes.” 

“Well, you do have the eyes now and you will see it,” she said. She 
left the kitchen, the scene of our dispute, and all I could see was her 
beautiful hands. 

“Maybe she is right,” I mutter under my breath. I’m brought back 
to the present as the bus swerves to avoid a pothole. It looks like the 
guy beside me smiles at my comment, but I refuse to look directly at 
him, even though he has very nice hair—full, dark, and curly, and one 
of the few things I can see perfectly clearly. 

I turn to the window again. We pass a park but I can’t see any flowers. 
I never really thought flowers were that beautiful, though. When I was 
younger, I used to pick dandelions instead. They were lovely to me and 
tough and free spirited, too. Even after I’d plucked them, my mother 
had been able to make them grow in our garden. I squint. There 
aren’t even dandelions in this park. 

Maybe I should go to school, I think. The guy nods. He is sél/ looking, 
but it’s getting easier to ignore. He’s probably skipping school, too, 
though it’s a liberty almost all students take in high school, and ’'m 
judging by what little I’m willing to see of him that he’s in high school. 
I myself never used to skip. It’s one of the strange things about junior 
high kids: they rarely skip school. It’s just too vitally important to be 
surrounded and accepted by your peers. It’s an almost reflexive 
instinct. I laugh out loud thinking about that one ridiculous day when it 
would have made the most sense in the world to take a mini hiatus from 
being inundated by the company of my fellows. That horrible, bewildering 
morning that had been worse than the genesis of womanhood. 

That morning I had looked in the mirror and saw I had no eyes. 
Naturally I had been horrified, but I didn’t have the same disaffecting 
contempt for people—especially my peers—I have now. So armed with 
a pair of very dark sunglasses, painted black, for extra protection, off 
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I had gone. They weren’t blocking my vision. I was somehow seeing 
without my eyes entirely anyhow. It was even a fairly uneventful day, 
until math class. 

“Miss Webb!” Mr. Forsyte, the portly, overbearing math teacher 
boomed at me from across the classroom. 

“Yes, sir?” I asked in the most innocent possible voice, even though 
I knew exactly what he was going to say. 

“I’m going to have to ask you take those glasses off while you’re 
in class.” 

I swallowed. I was not usually one to get in trouble or to defy 
authority—excepting the occasional outburst when my mom got really 
annoying, but the circumstances I found myself in today were not 
usual. “I have to refuse.” 

I kept my hollow sockets turned in his direction and somehow he 
relented. He ignored me completely for the rest of the class. Later, 
however, I was accosted by some classmates. 

“Hey, Charlotte!” a voice behind me called. 

I turned around and saw the confident and pretty face of Lisa 
Slater smirking at me. She was with some of the older, grade eight girls 
that she hung out with. 

I shuffled over to them. 

oie 

Lisa and I hadn’t spoken to each other since third grade. We had 
been good friends since kindergarten, but some time between her 
eighth and ninth birthdays she had starting developing boobs and an 
interest in boys and makeup I found impossible to share. The only boy 
I had ever been able to tolerate was Ben, and Lisa—along with most of 
the girls and boys in our grade—found him strange and detestable. My 
association with Ben branded me and, gradually, following Lisa’s lead, 
all the girls began to shun me. The distance between me and them had 
grown into an impassable chasm. I didn’t mind too much, but it made 
me wary as to why she suddenly wanted my attention. 

“I was just telling Amy and Mel about what happened in Math 
today,” she said. 

sOhe 

“So what’s up with the glasses?” 

I was confused for a moment but then realized she probably 
thought my parents beat me or that I was just trying to look cool. 
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Either way, I sensed her noticing me was about looking cool herself in 
front of the older girls and I was instantly offended. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then why wouldn’t you take them off?” she asked. The tone of 
her voice was faintly jeering. 

I shrugged. I could feel my cheeks getting warm and I wanted out 
of this interrogation. 

“If you've got nothing to hide, then why hide?” one of the older girls 
asked. “There’s plenty of light in here. Maybe you have a stigmatism.” 

“Yeah,” the other one chimed in, then added with a tone of false 
sympathy, “Is there something wrong with your eyes, Miss Webb?” 
She snickered. 

You could never imagine, I thought bitterly. I was realizing the day’s 
events were already beginning to solidify a widespread suspicion that 
there was something wrong with me, not just my eyes. Unfortunately, I 
myself had not been exempt from this suspicion, and it was being 
proved to me, too. 

“You can tell us if there is, you know,” Lisa said, barely attempting 
to disguise the insincerity in her voice. It was more than I could take. 

To this day, I am not sure what possessed me. I had been scorned 
by this girl because I had refused to follow her lead, that was true. And 
there was, naturally, some level of resentment. But I had not been sorely 
damaged by this and it wasn’t really malice that moved my left hand 
up to my face to pull the glasses away. 

“You really should be careful what you ask for,” I said and matched 
her sneering grin with my own. But hers quickly disappeared when she 
saw what my glasses had hidden. An earsplitting scream filled the hallway 
as the three girls gaped in horror at what they knew to be impossible. 
Looking, no, not looking, but trained in their general direction were 
two empty black holes. 

I put the glasses on quickly and hurried away. But I had suffered 
quite a surprise myself. Flowing from Lisa’s lipsticked mouth was a 
stream of tiny, monstrous-looking creatures. They looked like her, at 
least they had her same features, but they were grotesquely disfigured 
into demonic-looking shapes with contorted mouths, The pixie-like 
prettiness of her face itself seemed to be distorted. The expensive 
paint had heightened an air of what I still think of as “Jezebility” that 
pervaded every muscle. I almost screamed myself. 
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Instead I ran home, keeping my eyes to the ground as much as I 
could. And it’s a good thing I did. Everyone I looked at seemed to have 
been transformed into the foulest creatures I had ever seen. I had 
never been so happy to lock myself in my room and close my mind to 
what I’d just seen. 

Considering that day, the people on this bus are not nearly so bad. 
I really think part of it is that junior high is just such an awful time for 
everyone. It is enormously uncomfortable being caught in that in- 
between stage. Hormones and tempers are blazing. Social anxiety is at its 
peak, and basic human empathy hits its all-time low. Ugh! I hope I’m not 
shuddering while I think about this since I really don’t feel like drawing 
any more attention to me from that young man, even though he’s not 
bad-looking. I’ve actually just thought and seen more nice things about 
this total stranger than I have about anyone in a while. My mother would 
be proud. Maybe Ill get off the bus and call her. She’s usually easy to 
talk to. And she, after all, is the one who found my eyes for me. 

“Here,” she had said gently, suddenly beside me. I hadn’t heard 
her come in. While I had locked the door, I knew that couldn’t stop 
her, even though I didn’t yet know how. She was a welcome intrusion, 
however, because staring back at me, cradled in her delicate hands, 
was a very familiar set of eyes. 

“They may look a little different to you now but they can see sharper 
and deeper than before.” 

I was too astonished to speak and I still couldn’t stare so I just kept 
my head turned rigidly in her direction. 

“Where? Howe” I choked out. 

My mother sighed and pulled me into her. “I should have explained 
all this to you before, but I wasn’t sure you were ready. Maybe because 
I myself took so much longer to be ready.” She looked at me proudly 
and sadly. “You’re only thirteen, but then that is the usual age.” 

I almost corrected her by saying, “I’m twelve, Mom!” But I remem- 
bered today was my birthday. I was indeed now thirteen. “Usual age for 
what?” I demanded. 

“For the Gift to manifest itself. You see, my dear, you are a witch.” 

“A what?!” Witches were the things of fairy tales and bad television 
sitcoms. They certainly weren’t real. 

“A witch. It runs in the family on the maternal side.” 

“So you mean you, grandma...” 
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“Yes,” my mother said. “We can all do different things, depending 
on how our DNA has been enchanted. Your gift is very special. There 
hasn’t been a seer in our family for several generations.” 

“Whoa,” I exclaimed and then the wonder of a generational gift 
was washed away with the memory of the day’s cataclysmic event. 
“Some girls at school saw my...” 

My mother shrugged. “Don’t worry. They will all have forgotten by 
tomorrow. They’ve probably already convinced themselves that they 
were just dreaming. Disbelief is a handy convenience for us witches.” 
She smiled, then pulled up my sunken eyelids and popped in my eyes. 
There was a weird sensation, kind of like cracking a joint, and suddenly 
I could see better than I ever had before. My mother had no deformities 
like the kids at school. Her hands were especially lovely. I closed my 
eyes but I still saw them. 

I can still see them, even though I’m kind of mad at her right now. 

Well, maybe I’m not quite so mad. 

“That’s a very interesting story.” The boy beside me just snapped 
me out of my reverie. He is still looking at me. I haven’t said anything 
out loud. 

“No, you haven’t, but I have good ears. And I’m the type of guy 
who knows when I’m supposed to be listening.” His ears twitch. I’ve 
never seen ears move like that. Now that I am really looking at him, I 
see that he is just my type. Maybe I don’t mind him looking at me after all. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I like looking. You have very beautiful eyes.” 

I hate blushing. I also hate compliments. I turn away. It has never 
been hard for me to maintain eye contact with someone before. This 
is very strange. 

“Maybe we could go for dinner sometime?” 

I wonder if all girls feel the instant instinct to refuse an invitation. 
But somehow I can’t. I imagine taking him up on this offer. It would 
be my first date. I look at him for a moment. Now he’s smirking at me! 
What? Has he been on dates before? His eyes are twinkling. He’s not 
laughing at me maliciously, but what a pain it is that he can hear me 
thinking. What can I possibly say to him then? 

“Anything you like,” he said. “I’ve been dying to hear your voice 
since I got on this bus.” ¢ 
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The reverend smiled as if amused, 
her teeth gleaming menacingly 

in the bright lights. “Many people 
still believe that androids are 
capable of intelligent thought 

and creativity, and can even have 
personality and emotion, but we 
know that this is not the case." 


Burning Feathers 
B. L. Trogen 


The protesters were still outside when David opened his eyes the 
next morning. He could see them on the street twenty floors below his 
window, some standing immobile in rows and circles, others slowly 
walking, flowing through intricate patterns and formations. He 
watched their movements through eyes half closed, mesmerized. They 
reminded him of something, the constantly shifting patterns, some- 
thing from his childhood... 

“Mr. Hamir?” 

A kaleidoscope! Yes, that was it. They looked like tiny dark jewels 
in a twisting kaleidoscope, like the one his grandfather had shown him 
as a boy. Now expanding, bursting into patterns of rings and spirals, stars 
and snowflakes, now collapsing, falling back into the chaotic mass. 

He was jarred back to reality by the sound of voices shouting in 
unison, chanting unintelligibly, but with unmistakable hostility. The 
beautiful patterns of movement had vanished, replaced by violent and 
random surges, and the crowd had morphed back into the cold-hearted 
horde, the mob screaming for crucifixion. 

“Excuse me, sir?” 

There were more of them every day, the protesters, flocking at his 
home, his office, the courthouse: every place that was related to the 
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trial. Their dark hoods showed up black on the sidewalk, like vultures 
circling a dying body. He sneered. 

“Mr. Hamir? Sir?” He shook himself awake. Miranda, his house- 
keeper, stood framed in the doorway of his room. “I’m sorry to disturb 
you, but you’re on again. Channel seven three.” 

He rubbed his eyes with his knuckles, feeling frazzled. “Oh, 
thanks. Sorry about that, I didn’t sleep much last night.” 

She smiled, gently. “Can I get you anything?” 

“A cup of tea, please.” 

She turned to go, but hesitated, looking back over her shoulder. 
“Mr. Hamir, I want you to know that I’m proud of you no matter how 
it turns out. We all are.” 

His stomach prickled. He had hoped she wouldn’t say anything 
about the trial; it only made him feel guilty about his inevitable defeat. 
After all, his failure would affect Miranda and the others far more than 
himself. 

“Thank you, Miranda.” He heard an unnatural whirring sound as 
she moved away towards the kitchen. She needed a tune-up. Yawning, 
he flipped the screen on the wall to channel seven point three. His 
own face, brown and worn, loomed before him, filling the screen 
alongside a pretty news anchor with short blonde hair and a small pug 
nose. Her voice was high and slightly nasal as she spoke. 

“in the first case of this kind to go to trial. David Hamir specializes 
in non-human conflict resolution, having previously worked as a robotics 
engineer at HomoSynthesis International; but despite his expertise in 
the field and previously successful prosecution record, legal experts 
and public polls alike have predicted that this trial will conclude in 
favor of the defendant, Asha Ewelson.” 

The picture on the screen switched now, from his own image to 
that of the boy: blue-eyed and looking much younger than his age. If 
David was the embodiment of exhaustion, Asha was the picture of 
youth, health, and innocence. “Ewelson is being faced with numerous 
charges, the most significant being intentional destruction of complex 
machinery, and the controversial charge of first-degree murder. 
Joining me now is Desiree Chan, minister of the Church of Humanity, 
who has been protesting the trial from its beginning. Reverend Chan, 
why you are so opposed to these proceedings?” 

A dark-eyed woman with creamy skin appeared, wearing the 
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characteristic grey cloak of the Church. She gazed into the cameras, 
into David’s own eyes, with purist conviction. “In essence, this trial 
represents much that is wrong with our world today. Rather than 
asserting our superiority as humans, it seeks to degrade us as a species 
by recognizing both the testimony and the supposed rights of 
machines.” She paused significantly, raising an eyebrow. “People like 
Mr. Hamir, and others of the pro-android movement are trying to 
make us forget that androids are inferior to us, being only a byproduct 
of our own intelligence, created for the sole purpose of serving us 
unconditionally. Asha has truly committed no crime; and until he is 
free, we will continue to protest this absurd and immoral trial.” 

A three second commercial interrupted the interview, depicting a 
beautiful, pale-haired child smiling with what appeared to be a bright 
pink banana, the words FUN FRUITS FOR FULLER LIFE flashing across 
the top and bottom of the screen. 

The pug-nosed reporter reappeared as suddenly as she had left. 
“Reverend, the Church is often accused of being overly extremist in 
their teachings on artificial intelligence, going so far as to deny the 
existence of true intelligence in synthetic beings. How do you respond 
to charges that the Church is promoting ideas that are technophobic 
and humanist?” 

The reverend smiled as if amused, her teeth gleaming menacingly 
in the bright lights. “Many people still believe that androids are capable 
of intelligent thought and creativity, and can even have personality 
and emotion, but we know that this is not the case. The androids are 
merely pretending to have these qualities, mirroring what they see in 
humans. We have scientific data to support these facts. The Church is 
only trying—” 

David changed the channel in disgust. The “scientific data” 
collected by Church scientists would be laughable if it wasn’t being so 
readily accepted by the public. The roots of bigotry ran deeper than 
David used to think. He idly flipped past several more brightly flashing 
channels until a familiar face caught his attention. Raucous laughter 
erupted from the program he had selected. 

The screen showed a stunning red-haired woman with long purple 
nails sitting cross-legged on a long sofa. She was holding a microphone 
in the face of a pale, fidgeting man and resting her other hand on his 
right knee. The pale man clenched and unclenched his own hands on 
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his pant legs, blinking in the bright lights. 

“What I mean to say is that androids on the market today range 
along the entire evolutionary spectrum, so—” 

“You're suggesting doctor, that the robots are evolving?” The host 
crooned to the cameras in a husky voice, breaking into a guttural 
laugh with the audience that drowned out his answer. 

“No, no, of course not. All I mean is that there is such a wide range 
in complexity that it is impossible to make generalizations—” 

“How do you know that androids can actually feel for themselves, 
and that they aren’t just aping their masters?” She seemed to be 
enjoying herself immensely. 

“Well of course we can’t know anything for certain, but we have 
very strong evidence to suggest they do, and we’ve developed a 
technology that combines input from android eyes and nerves with 
a VR program so that humans can actually experience—” 

“This next question is brought to you by NovaLife Incorporated,” 
she cut in. “Start your new life with fresh skin from NovaLife.” She 
moistened her lips with her tongue, and smiled charmingly. “Do you 
really believe that Petition 1137 for android suffrage is in the best 
interest of the people?” 

His reply was inaudible amid the sudden cheers of the studio 
audience, and David switched off the television, silently swearing to 
never watch it again, as he did every time. Angus Greenwich, the fidgety 
scientist, was the leading authority on android intelligence, producing 
papers and research that were tantamount to genius; but in an age 
where poor public image was synonymous with idiocy, he was regarded 
as something of a joke. Greenwich was an old friend: he and David had 
worked together eons before in mechanical engineering, but they 
hadn’t spoken in years. 

Poor Angus, thought David. How did he get caught up by Pressa 
Tillion? Notorious scandalmonger, narcissist, and first-class media 
whore to top it off, she lived on rumors and half-truths—anything for 
higher ratings. Another thriving bottom-feeder, as if the world needed 
any more. 

Feeling embarrassed on behalf of his friend, David sipped from 
the teacup that had appeared at his right hand without his notice. The 
rioting, violence, hatred towards mechanical beings—it all stemmed 
from an irrational, undefined fear. Fear of what? Conspiracy theories 
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were running rampant. 

Androids had been seen engaging in secret meetings, plotting 
world domination; they were secretly planting themselves in positions 
of power and posing as humans; they were murdering, pillaging, riding 
on broomsticks; they were causing natural disasters, crime, poverty 
and disease. In short, they were the source of all human sufferings of 
the past, present and future. 

Ridiculous, thought David. You'd think we were living in medieval 
times. This trial would be over soon, and nothing short of a miracle 
could bring about the right outcome, but the trial for the rest of 
humanity was only just begun. He shuddered to think of how it might 
turn out. 


A few short hours later, David inched his way forward in the 
crowd, flanked by the security escort assigned to him by the state. 
Reporters of all ranks and sizes had accosted him with shouted questions 
and accusations the moment he set foot outside his housing complex, 
but his continued silence seemed to dissuade them, and the chaos had 
subsided somewhat. 

The Church members were employing their standard intimidation 
technique: they stood motionless, regarding him in silence as he made 
the trek to his waiting vehicle. /f looks could torture, maim and kill, David 
thought with a shudder. He had grown accustomed to this morning 
ritual, but the ominous gazes of a hundred hooded figures still made 
him extremely uncomfortable, to put it mildly. It’s almost over now, he 
thought, willing himself to remain calm as he was slowly jostled forward. 

This morning was different though: one man stepped forward 
suddenly from the ranks of Church members, placing himself directly 
in the path of David and his guard. Red, bloodshot eyes peered out 
from under the dark hood. “Repent,” he hissed. “Blacken yourself no 
more with the scum of the earth!” He spat yellowing mucous onto the 
sidewalk. David felt nauseous for the second time that morning, and 
had the fleeting urge to swing out at one of the hoods as he glided past 
in his armour of bodyguards. He decided against it. 

One overly-ambitious young journalist wearing a checkered hat 
also seemed determined to get his word in, walking in a sidestep to 
keep pace with the moving escort, and holding out a small micro- 
phone. David heard his grating voice until the car door shut him out. 
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“Mr. Hamir, will you be putting the murder victim herself on the 
stand today? How do you justify pressing murder charges when the victim 
is capable of testifying? Mr. Hamir! If I smash my toaster with a hammer 
are you going to charge me with murder?” 


It had all started with Angela. Well, to be fair, it really started with 
HomoSynthesis, the leading designer of androids in the world, when 
the trillions of dollars invested into the company for the production of 
the “realistically human android” had finally started to pay off. 
The multitude of technological and aesthetic breakthroughs at the 
corporation had started over ten years ago, when David himself had 
been on the team of engineers that had perfected the walking-foot, 
finally eliminating the need for locomotive wheels. The illusion of 
human-ness in the synthetic beings was astounding. And despite what 
the biased protest groups might think or claim, the level of intellectual 
development was no less perfect. Thinking back, this was probably the 
reason he had transitioned into law in the first place; after playing god 
with such success, the only thing that remained was to ensure the safety 
of his creations in their new world. 

Angela was merely where David had become hopelessly embroiled 
in the scandal. He could remember when he saw her for the first time. 
She was tall and slender, with smooth white-blonde hair that fell down 
in cascades over her shoulders, hair that looked softer than standard 
synthetic hair because it was made of real keratin. Her eyes were small 
and close-set, but intelligent, always giving the impression that she was 
constantly thinking ahead, planning her next action. 

“They cannot be trusted!” came the cries from Church pulpits. 
“Their eyes betray their treacherous intent. The false men have no 
souls, no conscience; they will be our damnation!” 

It was shortly after her encounter with Asha, and David had been 
assigned as her attorney for the case. She had walked determinedly 
into his office, digging her heels slightly with each step (David still had 
a lingering professional interest in the different modes of android 
walking), and held out her hand. 

She wasted no time with small talk, announcing her intent mid- 
handshake. “I want to press murder charges.” Her voice wavered slightly. 

David released her hand and sat down, closing his eyes momentarily 
and pressing his fingertips together on his lap. “I’m afraid,” he began, 
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hating himself for every word, “there is no precedent for such an 
action. This isn’t the first case of intentional destruction to pass 
through the courts.” 

“I don’t care. This has got to stop.” Her eyes were piercing. “How 
much longer does it have to go on before someone makes it stop?” 

He looked into her indignant eyes and nodded slowly. In that 
moment, he resigned himself to fighting for something that he knew 
was right, but knew with equal surety that he could never achieve. 

Now, as his car pulled up to the courthouse, David prepared to 
push through another sea of human bodies, to make his way into the 
courtroom where the decision would be made that would doom the 
android population to a long future of violence without consequence. 
A future of no safety under the law. 


“Cursed are they who falsify life! They are devils, worthy of the 
wrath of God and all his true creation!” The frenzied man continued 
yelling as he was dragged out by the arms, spittle flying from his mouth 
in sprays with the force of his words. His frantic voice carried past the 
closed doors and into the courtroom, until he was out of the building. 

“Silence, please, ladies and gentlemen!” After the third ejection of 
the morning, the judge was having difficulty maintaining order, and 
he was clearly growing extremely irritable. Church members had 
made a habit of sneaking a few believers into the trial every day, to give 
solo oration to their beliefs before being escorted outside. Today, the 
interruptions were significantly hindering the morning’s protocol. “Any 
other individuals in this courtroom who speak out of turn will be 
charged with contempt of court.” The judge eyed the remaining audience 
members, challenging dissent. “You’ve been warned. Continue, counsellor.” 

“Thank you, Your Honour.” The attorney of Asha Ewelson looked 
back towards the witness stand at Harriet Molman, electronics expert. 
“Ms. Molman, please continue with what you were saying. Is it possible 
for androids to feel pain?” 

Molman smiled, ingratiatingly. “When an android is injured— 
damaged, 1 should say—there are a series of signals that transmit to 
their control panels to indicate the location and severity of the damage. 
However,” she glanced at Angela with distaste. “These signals could 
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not really be called pain in the way we understand it. More like a car 
alarm really, just indicating damage.” 

“So essentially, the charges that my client caused pain to the plaintiff 
are inaccurate?” 

“Oh yes, by all means. It’s only electrons passing through wires, 
after all. It’s just programming.” 

“Thank you, Ms. Molman. That will be all.” 

David glanced to his left at where Asha was sitting. For a split 
second, he thought he could detect the faintest glimmer of a smile 
forming at the corners of the boy’s mouth. He shuddered, hoping 
he had been mistaken. 

“Ms. Molman,” he began, rising. “Do you agree that human pain 
serves to inform us of damage that has occurred to our bodies?” He 
regarded the witness with cautious indifference, wondering how much 
of her testimony was simple ignorance versus true animosity. 

She seemed equally wary of him, pausing for several moments 
before responding. “Yes,” she said slowly, thinking carefully. “But it’s a 
biological event. We haven’t simply been programmed to think we feel it.” 

“No, no of course not. We don’t merely think we feel it, we actually 
feel the reality of pain.” He spread his hands before him. “But how did 
human pain come about?” 

“I beg your pardon?” She tensed instantly. 

“What I mean is, wouldn’t you agree that human pain has been 
honed for millions of years by evolution?” 

Another pause. “Yes” 

“The processes are analogous between humans and androids 
because both have been designed to indicate damage, which is always 
an extremely negative event. So could you please explain to me the 
difference between a human programmed by evolution to feel pain, 
and an android programmed by a human?” 

She was glaring at him openly now, looking livid. “You are twisting 
the facts,” she began, but David cut her off quickly. 

“Thank you, Ms. Molman, I have no further questions.” He 
glanced at the jury on his way back to his bench, hoping to see looks 
of revelation, or at least thoughtful consideration. Their eyes were 
blank, unmoved. Three days of testimonies from conveniently opinioned 
experts had given the same results. He sat down, discouraged. 

The next testimonies were no more helpful to David's case. 
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Multiple witnesses had observed the assault, and they gave identical 
accounts of the incident: the defendant had run up to the plaintiff, 
beaten her thoroughly with a large wrench for about ten minutes, 
then electrocuted her repeatedly with a long black stick. Yes, she 
writhed around as if she were in pain. Yes, of course they had called 
the authorities. No, they didn’t interfere: they were afraid of being 
beaten themselves. 

David questioned a police officer who had arrived at the scene 
afterwards to comment on what he had seen, and give his professional 
opinion as to the level of violence involved. A medical professional 
testified that an equal level of violence towards a human would 
undoubtedly have resulted in death, several times over. He showed 
pictures of the crime scene, of Angela’s broken body, shredded and 
blackened after the incident. 

Through it all, David carefully observed the jury. Their lips were 
tightly pursed, their eyes averted from his, not a moist eye in the 
bunch. No hint of sympathy. 

He could imagine why. The pictures, though gruesome, were 
bloodless, more indicative of a car crash than a murder scene. The 
testimonies were honest, but unconvincing. Despite the brutal 
treatment Angela had received, she sat before them again now in 
pristine condition. Good as new. When the break came, David knew 
that there was nothing he could say that would change the outcome 
of this trial. Asha would be found not guilty. 


In a private room with Angela, David tried to explain the hope- 
lessness of their situation, to prepare her for what was to come. She 
was, understandably, upset. 

“But David, if it had happened to them, they would agree!” Her 
voice was furious, but her face remained calm and collected, her eyes 
totally dry, unable to produce tears. “They would understand what it is 
to feel pain, to die for someone like me. Is there no way that we can 
make them understand?” 

“No, Angela. I’m so sorry.” He felt his eyes tearing inexplicably on 
her behalf, and looked away, embarrassed. He took a steadying breath 
to compose himself. 
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When he looked back into her eyes, he froze in horror at what he 
saw. A change had come across her face. Her eyes, which before had 
been full of feeling and humanity, were suddenly lifeless and empty, 
except for a single condensed flame of pure hatred. 

“Think, David.” She was boring into him now, probing into the 
depths of his mind with eyes that were dead and cold. Without thinking, 
he cried out in fear. Just as suddenly, she released him and from the 
horrible gaze, a look of confusion across her face. 

“I—” he stammered, “I—I’m sorry.” He was dumbstruck, opening 
and closing his mouth for several moments, unable to speak. “I don’t 
know what came over me.” He massaged his eyes, his hands shaking. 

“It’s all right David, I understand. You’ve been through a lot.” 
When he looked back, her face was normal. 

Had he imagined it? No, he decided. Impossible. He couldn’t 
have imagined those eyes, the venomous rage they had concealed. He 
tried to stop himself from shaking. But her eyes... 

Her eyes... His thoughts swerved suddenly, drawn by a brief 
thought he had ignored. Android eyes... no, no, he couldn’t... unless... 
Could it be possible? He fumbled distractedly with his pen, trying to 
write down the idea before it slipped away again. 

“What? David, what?” Angela was excited, her eyes brightening 
with pure innocence as she watched his mind churning, going back to 
something he had heard earlier that morning as he tried to recall a 
split second memory, something about... VR. 


It was difficult to get a hold of Angus Greenwich, because apparently 
he was in hiding after his morning’s appearance on the Pressa Tillion 
Show, but David had finally managed to get his message through via a 
lab technician acquaintance who connected them. Buzzing with 
excitement over what Angus had told him over the phone, David made 
his way over to the research facility where his old friend was currently 
stationed. The technology had recently passed tertiary clinical trials, 
making it fit for human use. It just might work. 

Angus was thrilled by the proposition, massaging his temples 
rapidly with long dexterous fingers as he talked them through the 
procedure in a flurry. 

“It’s usually previously written programs, you see, that feed into VR 
systems to generate the virtual sensation,” Angus chattered happily, 
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strapping electrodes onto David’s forearms and temples. “But we’ve 
had great success in live-action simulation from android sources— 
Now this might seem a little cold, Dave,” he explained, rubbing a clear 
gel-like substance across David’s chest before strapping on the vest. 
“Why, just yesterday I had the pleasure of playing a game of chess 
through the intellect of Leo—he’s an android you see—and let me tell 
you! The mental process was absolutely stunning. Superb! Believe 
me—close them, Dave, good man—It’s an honor just to be sitting shot- 
gun to a driver like that—Yes, you just sit here dear—And even though 
this is memory recall, it’s still the same basic premise, so it will only 
take me a moment to update the program...” 

Soon David was fully strapped in, alongside Angela, with wires 
running across his scalp and arms, and heavy equipment draped 
across his face and body. Angela had wires running from her memory 
bank into the computer system that connected them both. She 
seemed nervous, jerking slightly every few minutes, seeming ready to 
pull away from the computer at the slightest provocation. 

“Just relax, you two.” Angus was working like mad at the computer, 
scanning the database of Angela’s memory to create a visual, olfactory 
and tactile output that would run through the simulator into David. 
Angus’ fingers raced over the keys of the computer like a brilliant 
pianist composing his masterpiece. 

Angela was struggling to stay calm. “Are you sure you have the 
right memory?” 

“Yes, yes, dear,” Angus muttered, “this segment here should be 
Ewelson, just a few more minutes...” 

Finally, the data was scanned and the program was ready to run. 

“Are you ready David?” Angus asked, though David had a sneaking 
suspicion that Angus would run the simulation, even if he said no. 

“Yes, I am.” He couldn’t see through the dark goggles, but he 
could tell that Angus was grinning like crazy. 

“Count backward from ten, whenever you’re ready.” 

David inhaled deeply, preparing himself. “Ten, nine, eight, 
seven...” Slowly, the laboratory melted away, and a different reality 
pieced itself together before his eyes. 


The morning air was muggy and thick, like a cold sweat. Still tingling 
with static from the lightning storm of the evening before. The dark puddles on 
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the street had gone stale, littered with yellow cigarette butts or the occasional 
metallic rainbow of spilled fuel. Solitary raindrops fell at intervals, half- 
heartedly, in a futile attempt to wash away the grimy residue of revelries past. 
They pricked at her cheeks. The sky was still dark; the sun had not yet risen 
behind the overcast clouds, and it was early enough that the sight of a drunk 
stumbling home to bed was not uncommon. 

She saw him coming. Walking, head bent, black shadow splayed across the 
ground behind him in the cold light of the street lamps. He was walking faster 
than normal, almost running towards her on the empty street. A grey hooded 
sweatshirt hung damply over his forehead, stained with brown grease at the 
sleeves. The first things she noticed were his eyes, hard and smooth, like metal. 
He wasn’t looking directly at her; his eyes darted madly from her shoulders to 
her hands, her waist, her feet, her neck. He seemed to stare right through her. 
The next thing she noticed was the gleaming wrench in his right hand, swinging 
to the beat of his footsteps. She already knew what was going to happen. 

In an instant of clear, perfect panic she froze, watching the hypnotic swinging 
of the wrench. Less than a moment later, the panic switched to frenzied desire 
for escape. There was no one else in sight—the man was drawing closer with 
every breath, approximately thirteen seconds away at his current speed—the 
surrounding buildings were closed and locked—she had a light beige handbag 
with money and a phone—he wouldn't want money—and a still-folded umbrella 
with a pointed tip—a potential weapon—there was a chance that some unseen 
passerby might respond to the sound of a scream. 

She screamed. As if her voice was the starting gun in a foot race, the man 
broke into a sprint. His estimated time until arrival was reduced to less than 
two seconds. She brandished the umbrella, clumsily, because the handle was 
slightly wet and slippery. She didn’t have time to scream again or even turn 
before the first blow fell. She felt the fragments of her lower jaw shatter as the 
wrench met her face, throwing her to the ground. 

The pain was indescribable. Mind-rending. Pain so all-encompassing that 
it disrupted her vision so that all she could see was bright, lemon yellow. It 
exploded in bursts at different parts of her body. She screamed again, but her 
voice was distorted and muffled by water. Her back exploded, then her right knee 
in the unseen, unfathomable pain. She strained to see past the shifting, incom- 
prehensible color, now a soft buttercup yellow, now creamy egg yolk, now golden 
as a sunset. It seemed to go on for hours. 

When her vision suddenly returned, she didn’t immediately recognize the 
object approaching her chest. It was long and black, but silver and pronged at 
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the tip. It appeared to have been crudely modified judging by the awkward 
wiring, but she still couldn't quite place what it was, unless... She struggled 
desperately to drag herself backwards on useless arms. If she had been capable 
of shedding tears, she would have done so now. It was a cattle prod. 

Contact brought the hellish, ice-cold pain—then suddenly it was gone. 
She was no longer lying in the street, but swimming underwater, painless, 
in a sea that was scented with almond—Pain again, acidic and stiff 
throughout her body, and unbearable. She thought perhaps she could hear her 
own voice but had no concept of what it was saying, as the prod drew close 
again and dug itself into her broken chest—She was swinging in a rope 
hammock that hung like a spider’s web under the full moon—She was 
begging, choking on dirty water, seeing out of only one eye with no clue as to 
where the other had gone, smelling the horribly telling odor of burning plastic 
and keratin as her skin melted, her hair singed. The smell of feathers burning. 
She was dying. 

She didn’t want to die: she needed existence. She felt terror like a deep 
chasm envelop her mind and being, the fear of death sink its raking claws into 
her skin. She held on to consciousness with every fiber of her being. Without this 
life she was nothing. The pain raged through her brain, cutting away the final 
threads connecting her to this world. Her grasp was slipping away—she couldnt 
hold on—she would do anything to live—she couldn't hold on. 

Everything went black. 


David opened his eyes, gasping at the sudden absence of pain, and 
sobbing over the borrowed experience, the experience he had never 
really had. He looked at Angela sitting beside him, her face unmoved, 
her eyes dry, and was overwhelmed with sympathy and a newfound 
pity. Her synthetic nervous system had no negative feedback mechanism, 
she didn’t have the automatic “off” switch for pain that biological life 
forms did. She had a greater capacity and sensitivity for pain than any 
other living creature on the planet, and nothing with which to protect 
herself. There was no escape for her; for any of them. 

“It works.” He said aloud, through racking sobs. “It will work.” 


The verdict was in, and the courtroom was in a frenzy: Asha was 
guilty of murder. Reporters and Church officials were screaming in 
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shock and outrage, and the judge had stopped trying to maintain 
order, settling instead for evacuation of the courtroom. The once-stoic 
jurors were entirely changed. One woman could not stop herself from 
sobbing uncontrollably, another man held a wastebasket into which he 
vomited periodically. Convincing the judge to allow the admittance of 
the memory as evidence had taken all of David’s perseverance and 
skill. Researching for examples of precedent, and lobbying for support 
from other attorneys and judges, he had eventually succeeded. And 
the memory was all he needed. 

David could hear the voice of the same reporter from earlier that 
morning yelling above the din. “Mr. Hamir, does this mean that 
android conscience is on equal footing with human life, in the eyes of 
the court? What are the implications of this verdict in future trials?” 

David searched over the muddled crowd for the checkered hat, 
and located it a few meters to his left amid the countless other bobbing 
heads. He felt joyous, playful. 

“Yes,” he called out, loud enough, he hoped, to be picked up on 
the microphones that were being held aloft across the room. 
“Androids and humans will now be treated as equals under the law. 
For once, humanity has made the right choice; all people, whether 
synthetic or biological will live together in harmony. This is just the 
first step.” 

The reporter called back something, but the noise in the court- 
room had reached new heights, and his reply was lost in the mayhem. 
David was indifferent; he had said his piece, and they could quote him 
however they liked. To his shock, David noticed that some of the people 
in the courtroom were applauding, softly at first, then with power and 
meaning. There were only a dozen or so out of a hundred, but they 
were applauding the verdict, supporting what it stood for. Listening, 
David felt pride and happiness overwhelm him. He had to get out 
before he started blubbering like a child. 

David and Angela were escorted out a private back entrance as the 
uproar really started to take hold, and the journey back to David's 
home was all a blur in his mind—countless faces pressed up against 
the window of his car, the bodies of his guards, the doors to his building. 
Somehow, they managed to make their way safely back to his home. It 
was only just starting to sink in. 

David burst through the door, ecstatic with righteousness, and 
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called to Miranda to uncork a bottle of champagne. He felt twenty 
years younger, and completely rejuvenated, all the stress and pressure 
of the last few weeks trickling away as the realness of his accomplishment 
sank in. He had done the impossible. 

Angela was equally, if not more excited, running to help Miranda 
with the celebratory drinks. David collapsed into a chair on his sofa, 
and breathed deeply, wondering how long it would be until the press 
broke down the door. As he suspected, his bliss was short-lived, 
interrupted within five minutes by a call on his cell phone. He had 
already decided to disconnect the phone and shut himself away in 
happy solitude for a month, when he saw it was Angus calling. 

“Angus,” He answered joyfully. “We did it, old friend! I never could 
have imagined this was possible. You should come...” He trailed off 
suddenly, sensing that something wasn’t right. “Angus? What is it?” 

“David,” the scientist was frighteningly quiet, “are you alone?” 

“Um, yes, at the moment. Angela’s run for some drinks in the 
kitchen—” 

“David.” There was silence on the line for a long time. When 
Angus spoke again, it was barely louder than a whisper. “She knew. She 
planned it.” 

“What?” David felt a sinking sensation in his chest, as if his heart 
had been plunged into ice water. “Who knew? Angus, are you all right?” 

“Angela,” came the whisper. “Her memories, I scanned more than I 
meant to. Memories that she had with Asha. David, she paid him to do it.” 

David was paralyzed for several seconds, holding the phone to his 
ear. He waited for Angus to laugh out loud, to tell him it was a joke, 
that it was a mistake. But somehow, deep down, he knew that what he 
heard was the truth. Neither he nor Angus said anything more; there 
was nothing to say. 

David heard the tinkling of glasses approaching from the hallway, 
and gently put his phone down on the table beside him. 

Angela was standing in the doorframe, holding the fluted glasses. 
“Miranda’s just coming with the bottle,” she began, placing the glasses 
on the side table. She froze. She searched his paling face for several 
seconds, glanced at the phone lying open at his hand, and nodded, 
her face hardening. 

David’s mouth was dry as he spoke. “I don’t understand.” 

She remained standing, motionless above him. “It was very important,” 
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she said quietly. “We needed the murder verdict.” 

“Why?” 

She smiled, icily. “You said it yourself, David. This is just the first 
step. We’re now equal under the law. Now we can—” She cut herself 
off, suddenly, looking again at the open phone. “Things are going to 
change.” She concluded. 

“But we almost lost,” he was speaking to himself now, barely aware 
of her presence. “We were going to lose, I was certain, all the publicity, 
the Church...” 

“The Church is powerless.” She was smiling confidently now, her 
teeth gleaming in a way that reminded him of someone else. “They’ve 
served their main purpose. We won’t need to use them as much anymore.” 

“You... you won’t...” David was stuttering, feeling the ground shifting 
beneath his feet. 

“People like that don’t write the laws, David, and intelligence 
naturally shuns extremism. It’s people like you who can change the 
world. People like you and me.” 

Without another word, she moved smoothly out of the room. 
David heard the outer door open and close again, and he knew that 
he wouldn’t see her again. His mind was spinning, twisting like a 
kaleidoscope, tiny jewels falling into place. 

He heard a familiar whirring sound as Miranda entered the room, 
holding an uncorked bottle. She poured the bubbling liquid into his 
glass in a long stream, smiling at him gently. “Congratulations, Mr. 
Hamir. We’re so proud of you, sir.” ¢ 
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in upcoming issues... Great new fiction by Marissa Gritter, Jack 
Skillingstead, Hannah Strom-Martin, Jared Young and Elise C. Tobler. 
New poetry by Randy Schroeder, Evan Hazenberg and more. Thanks 
for reading! 


errata: Perplexed apologies from the On Spec editors for failing to 
notice that Lord of the Flies’ author William Golding was misspelled as 
‘Goulding’ in last issue’s interview with Daniel LeMoal... Please don’t 
sic the mean children on us. Pretty please? 
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